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Any Questions? 


O.K., our neck is out. We don’t know all 
the answers on stocks and bonds — and 
don’t pretend to. 

But we've always felt that the more people 
know about the stock market and invest- 
ing, the better it is for them, for us, and 
the whole country, too. 

That’s why we are willing to try and an- 
swer amy questions you may have about our 
business... 

That’s why we've repeatedly published an 
advertisement called “What Everybody 
Ought to Know About This Stock and 
Bond Business.” ‘ 
In it we answer the most common ques- 
tions we get asked . . . cover everything 
from what stocks are and why you should 
buy them, to how much they cost, why 
prices change, and what dividends they pay. 
If you’d like a free copy of “What Every- 
body Ought to Know About This Stock 
and Bond Business” in pamphlet form— 
just ask for it. 

Or if you’ve got any questions of your 
own—about the business in general, about 
particular securities, or about your own 
investments—just ask those, too. 

We'll do our best to answer them without 
charge of any kind. Simply write— 


Department SE-66 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 97 Cities 








Will you RETIRE 
YOUNG ENOUGH 
to enjoy it? 

Do you really want to work all your iife? 


You can take life easy a lot sooner than you think. If 
you know where it costs less to live, and where you can 
earn a small income from a part-time business or job, you 
can afford to retire sooner, even now perhaps. 

One of the best features of ‘“‘Where to Retire on a 
Small Income’’ is that every town, city, or region de- 
scribed was selected because it offers opportunities to 
get part-time or seasonal jobs or to open a part-time 
business. 

This book tells you where are the best places in the 
U.S. to retire. It covers Florida, California, New Eng- 
land, the South, the Pacific Northwest, etc. It also in- 
cludes Hawaii, the American Virgin Islands and -Puerto 
Ri 


co. 

With this book, you learn: 

—where lfving costs, rents, and real estate are less 
(even where you can buy a farm for only $2500); 
—where you can live inexpensively on an island far from 

the world, yet close to neighbors; 

—where you can go fishing all year round; where you 
can go hunting, boating, swimming, and always have 
a good time; 

—where your hobby will bring you an income; 

—where you stand the best chance of living longer. 

You’d spend months, plus hundreds of dollars if 
you searched for the hundreds of facts in this book by 
traveling sround the country. But all these facts on 
little known beauty spots, America’s favorite retire- 
ment areas, and many undisce sered towns, cities, and 
regions, are yours for just $!. 

Sooner or later—now or in years to come—you will want 
to be independent. Order today, while you think of it. 
Money back, of course, if you’re not satisfied. 

Don’t bother writing a letter. Simply tezr out ad. print 
name and address, and mail with $1 bill to Harian 
Publications, 171 First Ave., Greenlawn, New York. 








For practical aid in plan. 

ning your securities port- 

folio, send for 

“INVESTMENT ANALYSIS CHART” 
— No obligation. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


123 S. La Salle St., Chicago 90 35 Walt Street, New York 5 























Are You Holding 
The Right Securities? 


LTHOUGH hundreds of individual stocks have forged ahead to new highs in the past year, 
many others are selling far below their levels of just one year ago. This is indicative of the 
highly selective character of the market and emphasizes the fact that, regardless of general indus- 
trial and economic trends, the countless cross-currents in the business tide affect certain industries 
and groups of securities differently. 


The many conflicting factors in the current outlook point to a further wide divergence in 
group action in the next year and the investor who bases his investment planning on general trends 
rather than on an appraisal of specific factors likely to affect the position of individual securi- 
ties will almost certainly be disappointed with the performance of his investment program. 


WEED OUT THE LAGGARDS 





If you are to make the most of your invest- 
ment capital you must be able to appraise 
accurately the effects of current and prospective 
developments on every issue which you hold or 
plan to buy. You must be prepared to revise 
your portfolio by weeding out the issues facing 
dubious prospects, replacing them with others 
which are more favorably situated. 

You need expert guidance, however, to keep 
your investment capital employed in the most 


PERSONALIZED SUPERVISION — 


Devoting its full time to the planning and 
supervision of investment portfolios, our or- 
ganization, which has been serving investors 
for more than 48 years, is ideally equipped to 
help you obtain far better investment results 
than would be possible without the benefit of 
experienced guidance. 


promising securities. It is in just such a situa- 
tion that Financial World Research Bureau can 
help you. With your portfolio under our super- 
vision, you have the assurance that all factors 
tending to influence the value of your invest- 
ments are under constant scrutiny and that 
you will be advised y by direct personal 
letters of any changes which should be made 
to improve your investment position in order 
to make the most of new opportunities. 


KEY TO BETTER RESULTS 


This is proved by the high rate of renewals 
year after year for our Personal Supervisory 
Service. Why not decide to join this group of 
satisfied clients and look forward to more 
profitable results in the future? Considering 
the benefits which you should derive, the fee is 
quite moderate. 





QUOEUGUUEUEDORCOUUOUUOUOOGEDGORUOGUOUEEOGREGUDGUUUUOEOORNOUROGUCEEEGUOORDGUQUROGULUGROUEOUUOGEUGUDGUROREORUOUOOQUOUTROGHOUNOOOUGUOOROGUROUOGUOOROOROOUOONUOROOOU00 


Mail this coupon for FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 


86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


(0 Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service for the 
Investor.” 


C0 I enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices and 
would like to have you explain whether your service would be adaptable to 
my problem and if so, what the cost will be for supervision. My objectives are: 

( Income (0 Capital Enhancement 0 Safety 
It is understood that I incur no obligation by this request. 


further information, 
or better still send us 
a list of your holdings 
and let us explain how 
our Personalized Su- 
pervisory Service will 
point the way to better 
investment results. 
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Side by side—defense work and civilian production at a Plymouth plant 


Materials Squeeze 
Just Beginning 


Civilian output has not yet been severely affected by 


material shortages. But defense demand will absorb a 


growing proportion of available materials from now on 


ivilian durable goods production 

has shown some very substantial 
declines in recent months. Perhaps 
the most spectacular drop has been 
registered for television sets, whose 
shipments fell from a record level of 
875,000 units in March to less than 
118,000 in July. During the same 
period, sales of vacuum cleaners re- 
ceded from 290,000 units to 161,000, 
a five-year low; of washing machines 
from 368,000 to 140,000; of refriger- 
ators from 559,000 to 164,000; of 
ironers from 34,700 to 11,000; and 
passenger automobile output receded 
from 607,000 cars to 381,000. For all 
these items except TV sets the de- 
clines are even larger if measured 
against output in the peak month of 
1950, which amounted to 361,000 
vacuum cleaners, 440,000 washing 
machines, 573,000 refrigerators, 47,- 
500 ironers and 720,000 automobiles. 


War Work Accelerates 


The sharp falling-off in production 
of metal-using civilian goods, falling 
very decidedly in the non-essential 
category from a defense standpoint, 
appears perfectly logical considering 
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the steady increase in defense re- 
quirements during the period in 
question, with a consequent increasing 
shortage of materials. Actually, how- 
ever, all these declines have been 
caused primarily by a drop in con- 
sumer demand rather than by manu- 
facturers’ inability to obtain sufficient 
materials. This is illustrated by the 
substantial increase, only now begin- 
ning to be corrected, in inventories 
of all these items at factory, whole- 
sale and retail levels. 

But if material shortages have not 
been a severely restrictive influence 
up till now in most civilian lines, they 
promise to become one within the 
very near future, and the chances are 
that the situation will worsen next 
year. It is still too early to state dog- 
matically that the slump in consumer 
demand is over, but this appears to 
be the case. If so, present swollen 
inventories will be whittled down to 
normal within a comparatively brief 
period and thereafter potential de- 
mand is likely to exceed allowable 
output. Thus, producers will find 
themselves handicapped on a large 
scale, for the first time since the de- 


fense program started, by shortages 
of materials rather than of customers. 
Such a development has been an- 
ticipated for many months; in fact, 
practically ever since the Korean war 
began. Its postponement has been 
caused partly by the drop in sales of 
civilian durables; if producers had 
encountered sustained demand at the 
1950 rate, and had attempted to pro- 
duce at this rate, they would have 
run into crippling supply problems 
long since. In addition, defense pro- 
duction has been slow in starting, due 
in part to unavoidable delays in pro- 
mulgating output goals and awarding 
contracts and in part to unexpected 
difficulties in conversion from civilian 
activities to defense work. One ex- 
planation of these difficulties has 
been the inability of the machine tool 
industry to expand its output fast 
enough, because of labor shortages 
and unrealistic price control policies. 
Machine tool shipments during the 
first seven months of 1951 averaged 
only 151 per cent of the 1945-47 level 
whereas new orders averaged 533 per 
cent of this base; unfilled orders at 
the end of July amounted to 27.8 
months’ shipments at the July rate. 


Supply and Demand 


In recent months the rate of de- 
fense production has been stepped up, 
and it will accelerate sharply from 
now on, with the rising trend likely 
to last for at least another year and 
a half. At the same time, the available 
supply of certain important materials 
has dwindied. Steel production rose 
ten per cent in the first eight months 
compared with the same period of 
1950 and aluminum output was 17.5 
per cent higher in the first seven 
months, but there was little change 
in production of copper, lead and 
zinc even before the crippling strike 
and imports of these metals have de- 
clined sharply—copper by 32 per 
cent, zinc by 42 per cent and lead by 
61 per cent, during the first seven 
months of the year. 

There seems little prospect of any 
material improvement in imports 
since prices prevailing in world mar- 
kets are higher than the ceilings im- 
posed in this country. Domestic mine 
output cannot be expanded appreci- 
ably or swiftly and production of 
secondary metal from scrap is hin- 
dered by low price ceilings and un- 
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realistic administrative 
the OPS. 

Despite the rise in steel ingot pro- 
duction to record levels, some steel 
products are in extremely short sup- 
ply due to large requirements. Struc- 
turals are so scarce that the DPA 
has been forced to scale down fourth 
quarter allotments below require- 
ments in practically all cases. Only 
the Atomic Energy Commission, the 
aluminum expansion program and di- 
rect military expansion projects will 
get what they asked for; such vital 
uses as steel expansion, the Defense 
Minerals Administration, the Petrol- 
eum Administration for Defense and 
the Defense Electric Power Admin- 
istration have been allotted respec- 
tively 51 per cent, 55 per cent, 59 
per cent and 75 per cent of their re- 
quirements. General commercial con- 
struction will receive 11 per cent of 
stated needs. 

Restrictions on rubber use have 
been in effect for some time, but 
these are to be relaxed since the sup- 
ply situation is improving. But there 
are other continuing shortages in ad- 
dition to those prevailing in metals. 
The worst of these are in the chem- 
ical field. The NPA expects sulphur 
supplies to be 100,000 tons below re- 
quirements during the fourth quarter 
and has accordingly instituted inven- 
tory limitations. Sulphuric acid, acet- 
ylene, chlorine, glycerine and some 
plastics are also very hard to get. 


Allotments Reduced 


The NPA recently reduced fourth 
quarter metal allotments for consum- 
ers’ durable goods makers to 54 per- 
cent of base period use in the case 
of copper (from 60 per cent during 
the third quarter) and 46 per cent in 
the case of aluminum (from 50 per 
cent). Automobile producers will 
have their steel allotments cut from 
65 per cent of the base to 60 per cent 
and other durable goods producers 
will be slashed from 70 per cent to 
58 per cent. Further reductions are 
likely next year, or perhaps even 
sooner. 

Because of the high levels of pro- 
duction during the 1949 or 1950 base 
periods, these limitations are less 
drastic than they sound. For passen- 
ger cars, even July output, the year’s 
low to date, was larger than in any 
month of 1948, whose production had 
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been exceeded at the time only in 
1929 and (by a fraction of one per 
cent) 1937. August output of 425,000 
cars approximated the monthly rate 
for the then-record year 1949. Sim- 
ilar apparently favorable comparisons 
could be made for many other con- 
sumers’ durables. 

But limitations due to material 
shortages are likely to become even 
more burdensome than those enforced 
during the spring and summer by 
low demand; Ward’s estimates that 
fourth quarter passenger car produc- 





tion will total only about 800,000 
units, a rate slightly below the quar- 
terly average for 1935 and barely 
above that for 1924. Since some im- 
provement is anticipated late next 
year in supply-demand relationships, 
it now seems unlikely that auto pro- 
duction for any twelve-month period 
will fall as low as 3.2 million cars, 
but an annual rate even below this 
level may be witnessed in early 1952. 
Other civilian products will also be 
severely affected by material short- 
ages in coming months. 


Ten Stoeks Behind the Market 


Although the market averages are in new high ground, a num- 


ber of issues are lagging. 


appears 


ieee market advance has its lag- 
gards, stocks which reasonably 
might be expected to be found among 
the leaders, but somehow or other 
fall far behind the main body. Many 
other stocks of course fail to partici- 
pate for good and sufficient reasons, 
readily apparent, but in no sense can 
they be grouped among the laggards. 


Conspicuously Laggard 


Here, however, is a list of issues 
selected because of having conspicu- 
ously lagged the market, particularly 
over the past year, despite liberal 
dividends well supported by earnings, 


undervalued, prospective earnings 


Here is a list of issues which 


considered 


well maintained sales, and prospects 
of substantial business and earnings 
over the foreseeable future. 

In a majority of instances earnings 
in the first half of this year topped 
the corresponding 1950 period and 
current activities indicate that, de- 
spite higher taxes and operating costs 
this year, 1951 will compare very 
favorably with 1950. And with two 
exceptions, Safeway Stores and 
United Biscuit, 1950 earnings exceed- 
ed 1949's. 

Present-day prices for the entire 
list range from just about the same 

Please turn to page 26 


10 Issues Selling at Modest Price-Earnings Ratios 


Sales ——..————-Earned Per Share———. 





(Millions) -—Annual—, -Six Months. -——Dividends———, Recent 
1950 1951 1949 1950 1950 1951 Since 1950 *1951 Price 

Allis-Chalmers $343.7 a$208.1 $6.99 $8.72 $3.86 $4.01 1936 $3.25 $2.50 49 
Electric 

Auto-Lite .. 245.4 al55.9 7.58 11.15 3.47 3.57 1935 3.75 2.25 50 
International 

Harvester .. 6942.6 929.4 b4.36 b4.72 c3.19 c3.36 1918 1.95 2.30 34 
Louisville & 

Nashville .. e203.0 ef127.2 3.51 10.39 3.30 389 1934 352 300 52 
Pacific Light- 

ee e114.6 egi20.6 2.86 5.88 3.92 24.04 1887 3.00 2.25 52 
Safeway Stores 1,100.9 h868.8 5.22 4.80 k2.05 k1.33 1927 2.40 1.80 33 
Schenley 

Industries... 504.2 365.8 m5.39 m8.47 c4.54 c4.68 1941 180 1.50 37 
Simmons Co.. 139.4 a79.4 4.50 7.26 3.09 2.39 1936 3.00 1.50 33 
United Biscuit 92.4 a53.1 5.35 492 2.19 2.09 1928 180 1.20 32 
Youngstown 

7 3s 404.0 a245.5 949 1212 5.46 5.28 1940 3.50 2.25 52 

*Declared or paid to September 19. a—Six months. b—Year ended October 31. c—Nine months. 
e—Gross operating revenues. f—Seven months. g—Twelve months ended June 30. h—32 weeks. 


k—24 weeks ended June 16. m—Year ended August 31. 
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Good Season Ahead 


For Department Stores 


Sales recently have been making more favorable com- 
parisons with year-earlier levels, and this trend should 


continue in line with record level of consumer income 


rom mid-1949 to the end of 1950, 
department store issues acted 
somewhat better than the market as 
a whole, but since then have turned 
in a sub-average performance. The 
reasons are not hard to discern. Scare 
buying in the earlier months of this 
year—touched off by Chinese inter- 
vention in Korea—provided a tempo- 
rary fillip to sales, but this influence 
subsided and as the year progressed 
less favorable comparisons with year- 
earlier months became apparent. 
Department store sales in the Jan- 
uary-August period were only four 
per cent above a year ago, and in 
July and August fell below the heavy 
buying period of last year. However, 
with a record Christmas season in 
prospect in the final quarter of this 
year, the outlook has perked up con- 
siderably. Inventories have been re- 
duced and with markdowns largely 
behind them, the department stores 
are now in position to benefit from 
the recovery in soft goods that seems 
to be in the making. Prices of most 
textile raw materials have tumbled to 
around their pre-Korea levels and 
while cautious buying still prevails in 
the trade, an upturn seems probable 
in the months ahead. If the improve- 
ment in soft goods lines proves to be 
more than a transient development, 
the effect on department store sales 
would be considerable since it is soft 





Herries & Bulng 
During the war years, the proportion 
was abnormally low and in the post- 
war years it has tended to remain on 
the high side, but there is good reason 
to expect a fairly close correlation 
between the two figures over the 
longer term. With rising armament 
production superimposed upon high 
civilian output, personal income— 
which reached an annual rate of 
$251.6 billion in July—is trending up- 
ward and this could have favorable 
implications for the department store 
trade. 

But the decision of consumers to 
spend or save will, in the final analy- 





sis, determine whether the potential 
buying power is actually exercised. 
Although a new peak in disposable 
income was reached in the second 
quarter of this year, the rate of sav- 


- ings more then doubled. This has 


been attributed to the overbuying of 
previous months, but whether the 
public will choose to buy or refrain 
from buying is largely a matter of 
psychology, thus injecting an element 
of uncertainty into the retail trade 
outlook. However, the urge to buy is 
irresistible for most consumers dur- 
ing the holiday season and during the 
final quarter of the year a high pro- 
portion of the total year’s business, at 
favorable profit margins, is usually 
experienced by department stores. 


Shift Anticipated 


Despite the growth of special- 
ized retail establishments, department 
stores have generally maintained their 
share of the retail sales dollar. De- 
partment stores and mail order houses 
together accounted for about eight 
per cent of all retail sales in 1950, 
whereas the comparable percentages 
for previous years are as follows: 
1949, 8.3 per cent ; 1948, 8.7 per cent ; 
and 1939, 9.5 per cent. It must be 
admitted, however, that the larger 
share of the retail sales dollar going 
into hard goods has adversely affected 
most leading department stores which 
are primarily vendors of non-durable 
merchandise. Since the rearmament 
program began the supply of durable 
goods available for consumers has 
exceeded expectations. But tighter 
allocations of strategic materials will 
result in curtailed durable goods out- 
put and as purchasing power rises a 
shift in consumer spending to depart- 
ment store-type merchandise could 
easily take place. 


Together with general economic 
goods that account for about 75 per 
cent of the average store’s business. . 
° The Leading Department Stores 
Money to Spend 12 -——— Sales Indic. Price 
Months (Millions) Earned Per Share Div- Recent Earnings 
Another favorable factor in the de- Ended 1950 1951 1950 1951 dend Price Ratio Yield 
: Allied Stores.....April30 $408.2 $447.1 $5.18 $6.41 $3.00 45 70 67% 
partment store outlook isthe trend of {Qo Dey Goods.Jan. 31 1439 1504 293 331 160 26 73 67 
personal income, of whicha fairly con-  Gity Stores....../ April 30 186.5 207.4 234 239 140 20 84 7.20 
stant percentage has been channeled tae me— a = ae ‘= “0 2.50 a br - 
: : . imbel Bros. ..... an. 31 280.8 91.1 280 3. 100 2 i S 
into retail trade over a long period of Hecht Company. July 31 834 867 503 443 160 34 77 47 
years. In the boom year 1929 and in Macy (R. H.)....April 28 3165 343.9 235 388 240 35 90 69 
depression-ridden 1933 retail sales re- Lage se —o ...Dec. 31 pote _ oa —_ rr ~ = - 
: ap: ay Dept. Stores.Jan. 31 392. 416. ; 4 : ; a 
mained within 50 to 60 per cent of Penney (J. C.)...Dec. 31 880.2 949.7 546 a217 b350 72 132 49 


total persona] income, and the 1936- 
1939 average was about 56 per cent. 
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a—Six months. b—Includes $1.50 extra. Note—Fiscal years in all cases end on Janyary 31 
except R. H. Macy (July 31) and Marshall Field and Penney which are on a calendar year basis. 
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factors, management policies play a 
decisive role in determining the re- 
sults of individual units in the de- 
partment store field. Expansion and 
modernization of existing stores, 
opening of new branches and acquisi- 
tion of other companies are being 
pursued by the leading stores to in- 
crease their share of the available 
business. Allied Stores acquired Stern 
Brothers last April, providing this 
chain with representation in Manhat- 
tan for the first time. Stern Brothers 
is now the company’s second largest 
store, exceeded in annual sales volume 
only by the Jordan Marsh Company, 
Boston, and followed closely by 
B. Gertz, Inc., of Jamaica, N. Y. 


Federated Department Stores has 
made several strategic acquisitions 
since World War II, _ including 
Foley’s in Houston, The Boston 
Store in Milwaukee and Halliburton’s 
in Oklahoma City. Recently, Fed- 
erated added Sanger Brothers of 
Dallas, Texas, to its community of 
stores. 

Meanwhile, the Hecht Company, 
which obtains most of its business in 
Washington, D. C., is in the process 
of completing its largest suburban 
operation in Arlington, Va. Other 
chains are following similar policies 
in order to widen the geographic area 
covered and to broaden their earnings 
base. 


The poorer first half results of the 
leading department store issues point 
to generally lower earnings in fiscal 
years ended next January 31 and this 
will also be true of some companies 
on a calendar year basis. But while 
higher taxes will take their toll, divi- 
dends in most cases are more than 
adequately covered so that a lower 
level of earnings should not place cur- 
rent payments in jeopardy. Selected 
department store issues have attrac- 
tion for steady income, with stronger 
representatives of the group such as 
May Department Stores, J. C. Penney 
and Federated Department Stores 
having above-average appeal as long 
term holdings. 


Drab Outlook for the Gold Miners 


Squeezed by rising costs and taxes, and a fixed price, 


earnings of domestic and Canadian miners are in a down- 


trend. Early reversal unlikely. Diversification a help 


arnings of gold producers, both 
domestic and Canadian, have 
been heading downward in recent 
months and no early reversal of the 
trend appears likely. Nevertheless, 
shares of the leading Canadian pro- 
ducers, notably McIntyre-Porcupine, 
Hollinger and Dome, are currently 
at their highest levels in several 
years. Homestake, largest domestic 
producer, which has missed paying 
dividends in only four of the past 73 
years, also is keeping within hailing 
distance of its best 1951 quotation 
and holders appear little disturbed by 
the uninspiring nearby prospect. 
The Canadian stocks have been 
buoyed, of course, by the hope that 
something would be done by the 
International Monetary Fund, at its 
recent session, to enable Canadian 
producers to sell gold at premium 
prices for industrial or artistic pur- 
poses. The Fund side-stepped the is- 
sue by referring the matter to a 
special committee which is expected 
to take no action until after the entire 
board reports, late this year, on its 
study of the whole question of gold. 
While conceding that some coun- 
tries, particularly South Africa, may 
have been funneling premium gold 
into black markets, and expressing its 
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disapproval of such action, the Fund 
gave no indication of its attitude 
toward liberalizing the rules govern- 
ing the sale of new gold. 

Failure of the Fund to take a posi- 
tive stand is keeping alive the hope of 
Dominion producers that before too 
long they will be able to get into the 
premium market, which has proved a 
bonanza for producers in the several 
countries where such sales have been 
permitted. In South Africa, the Fund 
disclosed, first quarter premium sales 
increased producers’ average revenue 
for all gold produced by over $2 an 
ounce, but what percentage of output 
was in the premium category was 
not reported. Currently the interna- 
tional free market price for gold is 


around $40.25 an ounce, compared 
with the official price of $35 an ounce, 
U. S. currency. 

Canadian gold miners have had to 
contend in recent months with higher 
costs resulting from wage increases, 
rising costs of supplies and higher 
taxes on the one hand, and the fixed 
price of $38.50 an ounce, Canadian, 
on the other. The subsidy program 
of the Dominion Government, which 
is helpful to the higher cost pro- 
ducers, has been revised so as to 
average about $2.50 an ounce for the 
entire outturn of the industry as com- 
pared with $2.37 in 1950. The sub- 
sidy applies only to about one-third 
of the national output, and is pay- 
able to individual mines under a for- 
mula calculated to benefit high-cost 
properties. 

The subsidy, however, only partly 
offsets rising operating costs and in- 
creased tax payments resulting from 

Please turn to page 23 


The Leading Gold Producers 


Earned Per Share—————, 


-—Annual— 
1949 1950 


$0.76 $0.95 
0.37 0.51 
1.43 1.82 
0.84 0.61 
b3.04 b3.46 
0.71 0.83 
c0.15 0.17 


Dome Mines, Ltd 
Hollinger Consol. ..... 
Homestake Mining .. 
Lake Shore Mines 
MclIntyre-Porcupine 
Natomas Co. 
Wright-Hargreaves ... 


*Declared or paid to September 19. a—In Canadian funds; subject to 


--Six Months— 
1950 1951 


$0.46 $0.38 
N.R. N.R. 
0.91 0.59 
. @&e 
b3.16 
0.19 
N.R. 


—-_—— Recent 
*1951 Price 


$0.75 18 
a0.12 51 
1.75 39 
a0.35 9 
a2.51 71 
0.40 9 
a0.13 1% 


-——Dividend 
Since 1950 


1920 $0.72% 
1912 a0.24 
1946 = 2.75 
1918 a0.78 
1917 a3.01 
1930 0.80 
1931 a0.16 


0.38 
N.R. 


15 per cent non-residence 


tax. b—Year ended March 31. c—Year ended August 31. e—Five months ended May 31. N.R.—Not 


reported. 
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hroughout the present century, 

periods during which yields pro- 
vided by common stocks have been 
higher than average have almost in- 
yariably been periods of depression 
followed by sharp and sustained re- 
covery in stock prices. Thus, it would 
appear that when yields are higher 
than average, stocks can be bought 
with considerable assurance. But this 
rule is actually of no more practical 
value than the statement that stocks 
should be sold when their prices are 
higher than average, for the phrase 
“higher than average” is just as elas- 
tic in one case as in the other. 

From 1900 through 1921 the long 
term trend of stock yields was 
strongly upward, so that no specific 
yield figure could be chosen with any 
assurance as a point which, when 
reached, would indicate the approxi- 
mate bottom of a bear market. Since 
then, no long term trend of yields 
has been apparent, but as the chart 
shows, yields have fluctuated vio- 
lently in both directions with no ten- 
dency for those at one cyclical low in 
stock prices to approximate those 
prevailing at previous lows. 

However, returns provided by high 
grade bonds afford a yardstick which 
is of some value in determining 
whether. current stock yields are high 
enough to indicate undervaluation of 
equities. Even this device cannot in- 
dicate exact turning points in the 
stock market, partly due to the long 
term downtrend in interest rates, but 
a much higher return on stocks than 
on bonds at least offers assurance that 
the former are not overvalued. 


PER CENT 
i) 
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9 AVERAGE YIELDS 


200 COMMON STOCKS 
(MOODY'S) 


Yield Spread 
Still Favors 
Stocks 


Reversal of the trend to- 
ward higher interest rates 
provides assurance that av- 
erage common stock yields 


will continue well above 


those available from bonds 


Last spring the yield advantage of 
equities over bonds was unusually 
large, but it was threatened with 
some contraction as a result of the 
rise in interest rates (and hence in 
bond yields) as a result of changes 
in Federal Reserve policy. Yields on 
AAA bonds, according to Moody's, 
rose from 2.65 per cent to 2.99 per 
cent. During roughly the same period 
when this change took place, stock 
prices showed hesitation while divi- 
dends continued to increase; thus, 
little change took place in the yield 
spread. 

But since the end of June, stock 
prices have advanced steadily and 
their yields have dropped. If interest 
rates and bond yields had continued 
their upward course, the yield spread 
would have undergone contraction 


from both directions. It has actually 
fallen, but still exceeds three points— 
a margin never witnessed before, un- 
til very recent years, except under 
depression conditions when stock 
prices were unusually low. 

Income taxes, already heavy, are 
slated to show still further increases. 
Combined with material shortages 
and low profit margins on defense 
work, they will hold dividends to 
current levels or below, and thus any 
additional gain in stock prices will: re- 
sult in lower yields and a smaller 
discrepancy between bond and stock 
yields. But the rise in interest rates 
came to a halt several months ago and 
the yield on AAA bonds has fallen 
to 2.84 per cent. 

There is little prospect that it will 
go much higher than this over the 
predictable future, for the Federal Re- 
serve Open Market Committee is no 
longer supporting Government bond 
prices and therefore cannot precipi- 
tate a decline in bond prices by with- 
drawing their support. Other expedi- 
ents are available to the credit au- 
thorities with which to accomplish 
the same result, but these are unlikely 
to be used to any appreciable extent 
despite the inflationary outlook, for 
the Treasury's debt management 
problem is difficult enough even now 
and this agency is likely to feel that 
the concessions it made to Federal 
Reserve views last spring are as far 
as it can go. Thus, stocks are apt to 
retain an almost unprecedented yield 
advantage over bonds as long as 
stock prices and dividends remain 
anywhere near current levels. 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





“Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Apprasials 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


Allied Chemical At 

Strong finances and long dividend 
record entitle the stock to a high 
rating, but yield is only about 2.6% 
at current market around 78. New 
plant capacity coming into operation 
is expected to lift earning power 
above the current level of about $5 
a share. Sales are currently running 
at around $500 million a year com- 
pared with $408 million last year. 
Present expansion plans call for 
larger capacty for plastic raw ma- 
terials, chlorine and nitrates. Company 
recently entered into the field of poly- 
ethylene plastics formerly made only 
by du Pont and Union Carbide. This 
material, known best for its use in 
“squeeze” bottles, is used in electric 
insulation as well as a film wrapping 
material for frozen foods. 


Borg-Warner B+ 

Selling around 65 to yield 6.2% on 
reg. an. div. of $4, stock is a well- 
situated business cycle issue. Com- 
pany has requested allocations of 
building materials for construction of 
a new $3 million facility at Wooster 
(Ohio) to produce electrically-driven 
hydraulic and fuel pumps for jet 
engines. The structure, which will 
contain about 104,000 square feet of 
floor space, is expected to be ready 
for operation next spring. Success- 
ful test runs have been made of the 
LVT (Landing Vehicle Tracked). 
B-W’s Ingersoll Products Division 
and other builders will manufacture 
this tank. (Also FW, June 21.) 


Dayton Power & Light B+ 

Stock is of good quality and has 
merit as an income holding; recent 
price, 34 to yield 5.9%. (Pays $2 
an.) In the twelve months ended 
June 30 gross revenues of $46.7 mil- 
lion were $6 million above the year- 
earlier figure. Despite heavier taxes, 
net in the 1951 period increased to 
$2.90 a share from the $2.78 a share 
8 


reported in the preceding twelve 
months. As at June 30 about 40 per 
cent of the company’s 1951 construc- 
tion program had been completed. 
(Also FW, June 20.) 


Dow Chemical A 

Stock (now 115) yields a return of 
only 2.1% based on the ind. an, div. 
of $2.40, but growth prospects exist. 
Dow has applied for $288 million cer- 
tificates of necessity and has received 
approval on $135 million. It will be 
permitted to accelerate depreciation 
on 61 per cent of this amount so that 
approximately $82 million will be 
written off in five years. Company 
expects to obtain $1 in new sales for 
each $1 invested in new plant; in the 
1953 fiscal year it is hoped that sales 
will reach at least $500 million com- 
pared with $339 million in the year 
ended last May 31. Present expan- 
sion plans mainly call for increased 
output of plastics and petroleum 
based products. 


Electric Boat C+ 

Shares, now at 25, occupy a favor- 
able position under a semi-war econ- 
omy. (Pays 25c qu.) First half 
earnings this year reached $1.51 a 
share against $1.52 for the full calen- 
dar year of 1950. Backlog of orders 
is currently about $275 million in- 
cluding Canadian subsidiaries and 
sales are expected to continue at a 
slowly increasing rate for the balance 
of this year. Order backlog is now 
bigger than any year in the history 
of the company except for 1942-3. 
Canadair is in quantity production of 
the North American Aviation F-86 
Sabre jet fighter, while Electric Boat’s 
offset printing presses and the Electro 
Dynamic Division’s marine and in- 
dustrial motors continue to sell in 
good volume. Recent Navy orders 
for a new type submarine have been 
given preference, the work being done 
on a ’round-the-clock basis. 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


Flintkote B 

At current prices around 32, stock 
occupies an intermediate position. 
(Pd. $1.50 thus far in 1951; pd. 
1950, $3 incl. $1 yr. end.) Ground 
has been broken for the construction 
of a $3 million plant at San Leandro, 
Cal., which will house machinery for 
the manufacture of corrugated ship- 
ping containers and also equipment 
to turn out paperboard at the rate of 
100 tons a day. Production of build- 
ing materials has been progressing at 
a satisfactory rate, but some impact 
on volume will be felt as a result oi 
the cut-back in new residential con- 
struction. However, since a good part 
of Flintkote’s business comes from 
repairs to existing buildings, sales 
and earnings should hold up well. 
Earnings in the 28 weeks ended July 
14 were equal to $2.35 per share vs. 
$2.33 in the same period a year ago. 


Glidden B 

Record sales and further expan- 
sion into the pharmaceutical field 
offer longer term growth possibilities 
for these shares now at 46. (Pays 
50c qu.) Of the 197,000 shares oi 
414% preferred called for redemp- 
tion, over 50 per cent already has 
been converted into common stock 
on the basis of 1.498 common shares 
for each share of preferred. Mean- 
while, a new $500,000 laboratory for 
the manufacture of cortisone has just 
been opened at Chicago and the com- 
pany’s research in this drug has led 
to several other developments which 
might turn out eventually to be more 
important. Pharmaceutical output is 
expanding rapidly and a relatively 
large profit margin is obtained on 
these products. (Also FW, June 13.) 


Libbey-Owens-Ford B+ 

Stock is a better-than-average busi- 
ness cycle issue. (Now sells around 
36 to yield 5.6% based on reg. qu. 
payments of 50c.) Despite restric- 
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tions on certain types of construction 
and the cutback in new car produc- 
tion, Libbey has a substantial back- 
log of orders for safety glass, win- 
dow glass and polished plate glass. 
It is setting aside additional factory 
space for filling defense orders. The 
construction, remodeling and equip- 
ping of the new Fibre Glass Division 
plant in Parkersburg (W. Va.) is 
progressing rapidly and operations 
are expected to start later this year. 
Because of an $8.8 million increase 
in Federal income taxes, earnings in 
the first six months fell to $2.20 a 
share compared with $2.94 (ad- 
justed) in the like period last year. 


Lion Oil B 

Company has improved its position 
and, though one of the smaller units 
in the field, is well integrated ; recent 
price, 43. (Pays $2 an.) Company 
has filed a registration statement for 
public sale of 350,000 additional 
shares of common stock. Proceeds 
will be used to replace funds spent for 
capital additions. Terms will be an- 
nounced at a later date. A strike at 
company’s chemical plant in the sec- 
ond quarter of 1951 limited the gain 
in gross while larger drilling expendi- 
tures and heavier taxes resulted in an 
earnings dip to $2.45 per share from 
the $3.05 a share reported in the first 
half of 1950. (Also FW, Apr. 10). 


Montgomery Ward B+ 

Stock of this second largest mail 
order house has growth appeal; re- 
cent price, 75. (Pd. $4 thus far in 
1951; pd. 1950, $3.) In spite of a 
decline in sales of 0.7%, net earnings 
in the six months ended July 31, 1951 
cdimbed to $3.79 per share from the 
$3.41 per share reported a year ago. 
Because of company’s conservative 
dividend policy in paying out only a 
small part of profits, a strong treas- 
ury position has been maintained. 
Cash and U. S. Governments alone 
aggregated $173.7 million on July 31 
as compared with a total current in- 
debtedness of $119.2 million. In the 
first half of the current fiscal year 
dividend disbursements were less than 
29 per cent of profits. 


Pennsylvania R.R. C+ 

Now at 19, stock remains specula- 
tive despite a dividend record dating 
back to 1847. (Pays $1 an.) For the 
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seven months ended July 31 earnings 
were equal to four cents a share as 
compared to 73 cents in the like 1950 
period. August traffic was substan- 
tially lower than the preceding year 
and benefits from the new rate in- 
crease will add only about $56 mil- 
lion to annual revenues or less than 
half of what the road requested. 
Although operations for six of the 
seven months have been in the black, 
the deficit of $10 million incurred in 
February, due to the ten-day strike 
of trainmen, is still being worked off. 


Sears, Roebuck A 

Stock of this leading mail order 
house is of good quality and qualifies 
for conservative funds; recent price, 
55. (Pd. $1.50 thus far in 1951; pd. 
1950, $2.75.) Company continues to 
score record sales despite general in- 
dustry slump. In August a record 
sales volume was reported, with a 
gain of 1.4 per cent indicated over 
August 1950. This improvement 
was counter to the nationwide trend 
of department store sales which 
generally were off around 5 per cent 
from the same period last year. (Also 
FW, April 18.) 


Shell Oil Ste 
Stock constitutes an weflation 
hedge, with good growth potential ; 
recent price, 67. (Pays $3 an.) 
Company has developed a new avia- 
tion gasoline ingredient (a phosphate 
compound) that promises to practi- 
cally eliminate spark plug failure and 
permit more efficient airplane engine 
operation. According to management, 
this product “will not only cut the 
loss of time and money due to 
grounding of planes for unscheduled 
spark plug replacement but will also 
make engines more reliable and per- 
mit greater economy of operation due 
to more efficient fuel use.””’ The new 
ingredient reduces spark plug foul- 
ing by changing the nature of the 
deposit accumulated so that it does 
not become conductive and create a 
short-circuit. (Also FW, Aug. 6.) 


Union Carbide o 

Stock (now 63) ts near its high 
for the year, but based on steady in- 
come and growth prospects tt has ap- 
peal for general investment purposes. 
(Yields 3.2% on ind. reg. rate of $2 
an.) Electro Metallurgical Company, 


a division of Union Carbide, has 
recently placed into operation the first 
of a score of electric furnaces being 
erected at the ferro-alloy plant in 
Marietta, Ohio. When fully com- 
pleted in 1953 this factory will be one 
of the largest of its type in the world, 
the expenditure for which represents 
the largest part of a $135 million 
expansion program to meet the ever 
increasing demand for ferro-alloys. 
The new facilities have also been 
designed to produce a new ferro- 
chrome product for the manufacture 
of stainless steel. (Also FW, May 9.) 


Westinghouse Air Brake B 

Although recent mergers and heavy 
railroad traffic are favorable factors, 
stock — now at 27 — is subject to 
cyclical trends. (Pays 40c qu. on 
new stock.) The largest six-months’ 
sales shown in firm’s history lifted 
earnings to $1.47 a share on the new 
stock vs. 82 cents in 1950. Under the 
merger terms with Union Switch and 
Signal Company and Westinghouse 
Pacific Coast Brake Company, hold- 
ers of the old stock were entitled to 
1.3 shares of the new. Sales for the 
first half of 1951 were $52 million or 
double the $26 million of 1950. Back- 
log is now better than $60 million 
and new orders are keeping pace with 
production. 


Westinghouse Electric A 

As one of the quality imdustrial 
issues, stock has merit on basis of 
longer term growth potential; recent 
price, 40 to yield 5%. (Pays $2 an.) 
Management expects that business 
volume in the third quarter will climb 
te record proportions and exceed even 
the record billings of $300.2 million 
reported in the second quarter of this 
year and states that “except for future 
uncertainties concerning still higher 
taxes, the new pricing formula and 
an even more acute shortage of criti- 
cal materials, the outlook for the re- 
mainder of the year is good.” Though 
profit margins declined from 5.9 cents 
per dollar of net sales billed in 1950 
to 5.3 cents in the first half of 1951, 
and while the tax impost rose sharply 
some 245 per cent, net in the 1951 
half increased to $1.98 a share from 
the $1.86 a share reported on a 
smaller capitalization in the compar- 
able period of a year age. (Also 
FW, Aug. f.) 
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Inflation Hasn’t Hit New York Stock Exchange Seats 


f you are looking 

for an inflation 
hedge, purchase of a 
New York Stock 
Exchange member- 
ship is hardly the 
answer. Comparative figures indicate 
that Stock Exchange seats, valuable 
though they are, do not necessarily 
follow the course of security prices 
though such prices are of course a 
vital part of the broker’s business 
life. 

The same conclusion may be 
reached. with respect to an investment 
in a New York Curb Exchange mem- 
bership or, for that matter, a seat on 
any trading mart including the newly 
established Midwest Stock Exchange. 

Stock prices are now at the high- 
est level in two decades. But seats 
on the larger exchanges are well 
below their postwar peaks of barely 
five years ago. Inflation has passed 
them by. 


Comparative Trends 


Statistics covering the period 1946- 
1951 to date reveal an interesting 
story though not one, it should be 
noted, that need cause sleeplessness 
on the part of present seat owners. 

From 79.44 touched in 1946, the 
Dow-Jones composite average of 65 
stocks declined to a low point in 
1949 of 57.75, then ballooned to the 
high level of 98.86 on September 14, 
1951. 

Meanwhile, Stock Exchange seats 
after reaching a postwar high of $97,- 
000 in 1946 declined to $35,000 in 
1949 and recovered in 1951 to a top 
figure of $67,000 in February. Last 
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Stock prices are at their highest level in some 20 years, 
but Stock Exchange memberships are little more than half 
what they brought six years ago; taxes cut take-home pay 


sale was at $57,000 a few days ago, 
just $5,000 above the year’s low point 
of $52,000. 

The record of the Curb Exchange 
is roughly similar. The 1946 high 
was $37,500; the 1949 low, $5,500. 
The 1951 high and last sale was $10,- 
500, up only $500 from the year’s 
low point. 

To put these figures on a compara- 
tive index basis, using the 1946 highs 
in each case as 100: 

The stock price composite aver- 
age dipped from a hypothetical norm 
of 100 in 1946 to a low of 73 in 1949, 
then soared to 124 in September, 
1951. 

The Stock Exchange membership 
fell from 100 in 1946 to 36 in 1949 
and then gained back to a top 1951 
index figure of 69 after which it 
settled back to the last sale of 58.8. 

The Curb membership fell from a 
hypothetical norm of 100 in 1946 to 
15 in 1949 and has since recovered 
to the year’s high and last of 28. 


Reasons for Lag 


Ordinarily, Stock Exchange and 
Curb Exchange memberships are 
considered especially attractive to 
potential buyers in periods of rising 
stock prices. But the value of a seat 
is not fastened like a tail to the kite 
of rising market averages. 

Basically, a man buys a member- 
ship because he believes he can make 


money as a broker. 
His income depends 
naturally upon the 
volume of business 
he handles and in 
bull markets trading 
is better sustained than in bear mar- 
kets. Repeat business is substantial. 

These fundamental rules still hold 
but there are one or two flies in the 
ointment. 

One of these suggests the possibil- 
ity that there are just too many seats. 
True, the wire houses enjoyed a 
generally prosperous 1950 and are 
doing somewhat better this year. But 
there are many two-dollar brokers 
who do not have enough business to 
keep them happy. By investing more 
than $50,000 in another type of enter- 
prise they might do better than as 
brokers. 

Taxes also are a factor of impor- 
tance. Transfer taxes do not cause 
general dismay nor is the capital 
gains tax a discouraging influence; 
in fact, it is more favorable today 
than it was before 1942. But high 
income taxes are a depressant. Take 
home pay is reduced. Brokers are 
more restricted in the matter of in- 
creasing volume than are merchants 
who can make special offers such as 
white sales, liquidation sales, fire sales 
and the like. 


Brighter Side 


Brokers with soundly established 
businesses, substantial clienteles and 
effective merchandising policies are 
doing well enough. They find much 
to please them. 

The securities business today is 
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Stock Sales 2 Millions of Shares 
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better understood and its functions 
better appreciated by the public than 
ever before. 

Though restrictions on floor trad- 
ing have reduced volume, business as 
a whole rests on a stronger under- 
pinning than before. Investment buy- 
ing is the main commission source 


today. Thus, the longer term outlook 
appears favorable. 

Stock Exchange memberships pos- 
sess more enduring value though 
obviously seats have far to go to 
reach their 1929 peak of $495,000 
after issuance of rights. They had 
reached $625,000 before. THE END 


Columbia Gas Still Expanding 


Revenues and earnings will show appreciable gains in 


1951 and large expansion of facilities is under way. 


At present prices, shares yield around 5.3 per cent 


Bp Gas System — unlike 
many other types of business in 
today’s uncertain markets—has more 
prospective customers than it is able 
to handle. The reason: Natural gas, 
which the company retails to 1.1 mil- 
lion customers and supplies at whole- 
sale to 1.4 million more, is both 
cheaper and more desirable in many 
ways than coal and oil. For example, 
heating an average home in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, last year cost a home 
owner $207 with oil, $143 with bitu- 
minous coal and only $89 with nat- 
ural gas. 


Demand Exceeds Capacity 


A cost differential of this size, 
coupled with the greater cleanliness 
of natural gas, has naturally stimu- 
lated demand for service in the seven 
states in which Columbia operates 
and househeating installations have 
had to be severely restricted. Only 
about half of the system’s residential 
customers are presently heating with 
natural gas but many more would do 
so if the service were available. 

Columbia took in $150 million in 
gas revenues last year and oil and 
gasoline provided most of the remain- 
ing $9 million of gross income. Of 
the total natural gas revenues, 45 per 
cent came from residential custom- 
ers, an advantageous factor from the 
standpoint of stability. Industrial 
users accounted for 22 per cent, com- 
mercial sources, seven per cent and 
practically all of the balance of 26 
per cent represented wholesale sales 
to other utilities. The southwest pipe 
lines which currently are the source 
of about 60 to 65 per cent of the sys- 
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tem’s gas supplies—the remainder is 
purchased from independent pro- 
ducers or produced from the com- 
pany’s wells in the Appalachian area 
—must be operated at close to capac- 
ity the year ’round if they are to 
function economically. Yet the sea- 
sonal character of much of the com- 
pany’s business is reflected in an 
average daily sendout of only 470 
million cubic feet at the low point in 
1950 and 2.2 billion cubic feet at the 
peak of demand. 

These wide variations in demand 
could not have been met except 
for Columbia’s underground storage 
operations. Stated simply, gas is 
forced underground into wells that 
have previously been depleted, there- 
by converting them into storage 
reservoirs. During the winter when 
the gas is needed these storage wells 
are tapped. Last winter, for example, 
Columbia removed as much as 850 
million cubic feet of gas from storage 
in a single day. The cost of these 
underground facilities was approxi- 
mately $35 million but if it had been 
necessary to build additional facilities 
of like capacity in the Southwest the 
cost would have run into several 
hundred million dollars. 

Until 1942 the system’s gas re- 
quirements came solely from Appa- 
lachian wells but it was evident that 
growing service demands would re- 
sult in materially shortening the life 
of Columbia’s own resources. This 
problem was solved by the importa- 
tion of gas from the Southwest and 
long term contracts are now in effect 
with four major producers in that 
area. The increasing supply of south- 


west gas made possible the tre- 
mendous postwar expansion in the 
company’s gas plant and _ bolstered 
Columbia’s reserve position. At the 
close of last year, the system’s gas 
reserves were estimated at 8.34 tril- 
lion cubic feet, of which 2.98 trillion 
or about 36 per cent were in the 
Appalachian area. 

During 1946-1950, the company 
spent close to $204 million for new 
plant and while management had 
planned to invest an additional $68 
million in new facilities this year, 
material shortages will require a re- 
duced capital budget. Nevertheless, 
outlays for expansion will remain 
high compared with previous years 
and increased revenues will continue 
to reflect the system’s greater capac- 
ity. Last year’s revenues were 29 per 
cent above 1949 and in the first six 
months of 1951 a 24 per cent in- 
crease was chalked up. 

Earnings, meanwhile, have shown 
decided improvement after lagging in 
1948 and 1949. Following repeal of 
the excess profits tax in 1946, earn- 
ings climbed to$1.36 per share in 1947 
but profits were hard hit in 1948-1949 
when the company was financing a 
major construction program which 
brought no immediate earning power. 
By the end of 1949, however, the new 
property began to produce more 
revenues and net last year rose to 
$1.18 per share. This trend con- 
tinued in the first half of 1951 when 
earnings equaled $1.02 a share com- 
pared with 90 cents in the similar 
year-earlier period. While weather 
conditions during the winter months 
exert an important influence on oper- 
ating results, it seems reasonable to 
expect new peaks in revenues and 
earnings this year. 

Virtually all of Columbia’s prin- 
cipal subsidiaries have applied for 
higher rates to offset rising costs and 
while it ts not possible to predict 
when any adjustments will be ap- 
proved, some relief from higher costs 
should eventually be granted by the 
regulatory authorities. At the cur- 
rent price around 15, the shares 
are selling at 11.5 times latest twelve 
months’ earnings to yield 5.3 per cent 
from the 80-cent annual dividend. 
With demand for natural gas steadily 
rising, the stock has attraction as a 
longer term commitment in a growth 
industry. 
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Caught 


In a 


Three months have 
elapsed since the day that 
Russia’s Jacob Malik 
proposed armistice talks 
in Korea. The lack of progress dur- 
ing this period and the drab outlook 
for the immediate future make it 
difficult to reach any conclusion other 
than what we have feared ever since 
then—that his bid for peace was in 
reality only a scheme to gain time for 
a military build-up by the enemy in 
Korea. 

From all outward appearances we 
have about reached the end of the 
treacherous road. The Chinese Com- 
munists and the North Koreans have 
from the very start done everything 
possible to stall the negotiations. Even 
their first move was designed to 
maneuver the United Nations into a 
trap. 

Kaesong, which was supposed to be 
an open city, actually was under Com- 
munist military control. It was only 
after an official protest by United Na- 
tions delegates that the city’s neutral- 
ity was guaranteed. Then the Com- 
munists centered their attack on a 
series of incidents which they alleged 
were purposely created by the Allies 
to break up the truce talks. With the 
sole exception of an acknowledged 
accidental airplane attack, the other 
ten violations attributed to the United 
Nations forces were pure canards. 
Under such circumstances, can we be- 
lieve anything else except that the 
Communists are playing a game in 
order to gain time? 

What has actually happened is that 
we have fallen into a trap prepared 
not by the Chinese Communists and 
the North Koreans, but by the Soviet 
Union, which is dictating the strategy 
in Korea from behind the scenes with 
a view toward its own plan of world 
aggression. It is all too clear that the 
12 


Trap 


enemy is not sincere when he speaks 
of desiring peace. 

Let’s stop playing the sucker. Let’s 
stop being caught in traps. We are 
only delaying a job that ultimately 
must be done. 


Defense 
Bond Drive 
Is On 


Belatedly, the nation’s 
Defense Bond Drive was 
inaugurated earlier this 
month with a foreword 
both by President Harry S. Truman 
and Treasury Secretary John W. 
Snyder. The first concerted effort to 
get the public to buy savings bonds 
since World War II, the idea hasn't 
been as enthusiastically received as 
were its forerunner Savings Bond 
drives. 

Public interest in buying Defense 
Bonds today appears to be _half- 
hearted. This no doubt reflects the 
diversity of feelings on the part of 
Mr. and Mrs. America over the man- 
ner in which Government affairs, both 
foreign and domestic are being con- 
ducted in Washington. 

Yet it is important that we divorce 
our feelings on other administrative 
matters, if this is at all possible, from 
the important issue of Defense Bonds. 
Every citizen who has any money to 
spare after meeting his heavy income 
tax obligations shculd buy as many 
Defense Bonds as possible. If there 
is one thing that we all want in com- 
mon, it is the preservation of our 
great nation and our way of life. This 
requires confidence in the basic in- 
tegrity of our country—and we can 
best show this at the present time by 
placing our savings in Defense Bonds. 
The purchase of these bonds is not a 
party measure; it is a non-partisan 
national contribution. 

American Defense Bonds are as 


Page 


safe as the nation itself. They should 
be purchased by everyone as a sound 
investment, 


Labor's 
Great 


Progress 


With a sense of great 
pride, organized labor— 
through the voices of 
its leaders—has publicly 
called attention to its accomplish- 
ments during the past year. For much 
of its progress, credit is due to those 
individuals who have furnished the 
rank-and-file worker with capable 
and aggressive leadership. While the 
policies pursued by labor’s leaders are 
not always wise or commendable from 
the broader public viewpoint, this is 
somewhat to be expected when a 
few persons are entrusted with vast 
powers. 

As a result of its well-integrated 
movement, organized labor is receiv- 
ing the highest wages in its entire his- 
tory. Compared with its rate of 
compensation only a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, labor’s wage today is almost 
fabulous. The ordinary laborer today 
is in reality as well off as yesterdays’s 
small-scale capitalist. 

Labor’s right to a fair wage is not 
denied. But there is a point at which 
wages must be stabilized in the in- 
terests of the entire economy. The 
amount paid labor in wages and other 
benefits must not exceed industry’s 
ability to meet those obligations. In- 
dustry must also be able to show a 
profit that will enable it adequately 
to compensate management and to 
provide a fair rate of return on the in- 
vestments of its stockholders. 

Since organized labor today is reap- 
ing such a generous harvest, it is in- 
cumbent upon its leadership more 
than ever before to exercise extreme 
caution in its decisions so as to avoid 
any rash acts that might destroy 
rather than invigorate its seed corn. 
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American Brake Shoe 
Lifts Its Dividend 


Indicated annual rate provides yield of over seven per cent 
with earnings this year expected to exceed 1950's $4.70 


per share. Company has above-average record in its field 


merican Brake Shoe properly 
describes itself as a manufac- 
turer of “punished parts” for indus- 
try and transportation. While the 
nation’s railroads continue to be its 
biggest customer, the proportion of 
output classified as railway~- supply 
material has been giving way over the 
years to increased production of other 
lines. Since the late 1920s, the com- 
pany has tremendously enlarged the 
number of industries which it serves. 
In 1929, for instance, 70 per cent 
of total output went to the railroads. 
Reflecting the acquisition of a num- 
her of metal-processing concerns in 
later years, the proportion of railway 
supply items dropped to 59 per cent 
in 1948, to 53.1 per cent in 1949, to 
51.4 per cent last year, and is cur- 
rently running under 50 per cent. 
Second largest category of shipments 
in 1950 was automotive’and farm im- 
plements, which took 15.4 per cent or 
$16.4 million of sales totaling nearly 
$106.6 million. Mining, construction 
and earth-moving customers took 
12.6 per cent or some $12.4 million 
worth of goods, steel 4.4 per cent, 
machinery and manufacturing 4.3 per 
cent, others, including aircraft, petro- 
leum and chemical, 11.9 per cent. 


Advantageously Situated 


This wide diversification has been 
highly useful to American Brake Shoe 
in years when demand for new loco- 
motives, freight cars and passenger 
cars has suddenly dwindled following 
declines in railroad earnings. Any 
railway supplier which has diversified 
successfully is so much the less 
dependent on ordinarily volatile rail- 
road business. Besides brake linings, 
American Brake Shoe makes welding 
rods, air compressors, paint spray 
equipment, precision castings, ferrous, 
non-ferrous and high alloy castings, 
upset and drop forgings, and indus- 
trial friction materials. 
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But even in its railroad business 
the company occupies a more stable 
position than do the prime manufac- 
turers of rolling stock. Products sold 
te railroad customers are principally 
maintenance parts which wear out 
and require replacement. Some part 
of this production—including brake 
shoes, freight car wheels, journal 
bearings and diesel engine bearings— 
is of course utilized in new equipment, 
but dollar volume of materials pur- 
chased for railroad repair and main- 
tenance is not only larger but 
fluctuates less than do sales to manu- 
facturers of new locomotives and cars. 

By way of comment on its accom- 
plishments in the way of diversifica- 
tion, American Brake Shoe observes 
that expenditures for research dur- 
ing the last 25 years have been made 
with that particular objective in mind. 
But the company has not yet com- 
pleted its long-term program. “We 
believe that in the period ‘ahead,” 
President William B. Given, Jr., 
states, “the general equipment portion 





American Brake Shoe 


Earned 
Sales Per *Divi- 
Year (Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1929.. N.R. $3.71 $2.20 62 —40% 
1932.. N.R. 0.67 0.85 17%— 6% 
1937.. $28.4 4.01 3.40 8034—28 


1938.. 19.0 1.03 100 52 —23% 
1939.. 246 2.39 1.25 573%4—313% 
1940.. 31.6 3.49 210  4534—28 
1941.. 50.9 3.56 220 39 —26% 
1942.. 628 3.22 170 33 —23 
1943.. 72.1 3.38 1.80 4334—275% 
1944... 692 2.77 165 4 —: 
6e.. 2 251 1.65 557%—41 
1946.. 77.6 3.51 2.00 644—36% 
1947.. 107.6 4.11 240 50 —36 
1948.. 120.22 442 2.50  4354—31% 
1949.. 91.7 3.22 200 35 —30% 
1950.. 1066 4.70 3.00 437%—30% 
Six months ended June 30: 

1950.. $46.5 $1.95 eee rere ce 
1951.. 77.6 3.09 a$1.95 b44%4%—34% 





*Has paid dividends in each year since 1902. 
a—To September 19; also 10 per cent stock. 
b—To September 19. N.R.—Not reported. 


of our business will be further ex- 
tended.” Currently the company is 
working on casting problems encoun- 
tered in the production of goods for 
the military services including fire 
control housings, anti-magnetic gears, 
and jet engine parts. Research into 
the new ductile irons, which combine 
the high strength and the toughness 
of steel but retain the machining 
qualities of cast iron, has reached the 
production stage, and newly devised 
powdered metal friction materials are 
being field-tested. A new plant now 
being erected will contribute to in- 
creased volume in jet aircraft supply. 

The company’s inherent stability is 
reflected in a comparatively narrow 
earnings range for a railway equip- 
ment unit. From 1940 through 1950, 
per share results ranged from a low 
of $2.51 in 1945 to a high of $5.17 in 
1950 ($4.70 if adjusted for 10 per 
cent stock dividend paid last January ) 
the previous high being $4.42 in 1948. 
“Lifo” inventory accounting, adopted 
in 1941, is a factor in this showing. 
Compared with the first-in-first-out 
system, Lifo ordinarily shows a 
smaller profit when prices are rising 
but ‘tending to cushion the decline 
when prices are falling, bringing re- 
ported profits more nearly in line with 
disposable profits. Application of Lifo, 
for example, had the effect of reduc- 
ing earnings before taxes for the first 
half of this year by about $630,000 
whereas in the same 1950 period 
gross earnings were increased by 
around $275,000 by use of the Lifo 
method. At June 30 last an inven- 
tory of $6.7 million was carried at 
about $3.5 million less than actual 
cost, and future inventory losses dur- 
ing periods of declining prices will be 
offset, at least in part, by the reserve 
thus created. 


Orders and Shipments 


The rate of new orders reached its 
peak in February of this year, and 
the company’s backlog was at its all- 
time high in April with a total of 
$62.7 million. With a decline in the 
new order rate, the backlog had 
dropped to $60 million by June 30 but 
shipments of $39.8 million in the sec- 
ond quarter represented a gain of 
$2.1 million over the first three 
months. Although the company’s 
EPT exemption is only about $3 a 
common share, last half earnings after 
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taxes may be expected to raise the 
full-year total to somewhat more than 
the $4.70 (adjusted) earned in 1950. 
Earnings for the first half amounted 
to $3.09 per share with income taxes 
and EPT hiked to $6 million vs. only 
$1.5 million a year earlier. 

Since most American Brake Shoe 
products are essential in either a 
peace or war economy, no material 
decline in sales would be anticipated 


owing to any radical change in the 
rearmament program. Meanwhile a 
yield of better than seven per cent is 
available on the recently-increased 
dividend, now 75 cents quarterly. In 
view of the assured quality of the 
stock and the company’s long-term 
dividend record (since 1902) the 
shares at current levels around 42 ap- 
pear attractively situated for a busi- 
nessman’s commitment. THE END 


Peak Peacetime Output 
For Aircraft Suppliers 


Recent $5 billion supplemental Air Force appropriation 
plus greatly increased regular budget will tax indus- 


try's capacity. A survey of the leading parts makers 


hile the primary effect of vast 
appropriations for the nation’s 
Air Force and Navy air arm is 
greater defensive strength, the bil- 
lions of dollars being assigned air 
power are reflected secondarily in 
mounting backlogs on the order books 
of aircraft parts suppliers. 
Recent action by the U. S. Senate 
added $5 billion more for air power 
to the defense budget. The Air Force 
will probably get two-thirds of this, 
Navy aircraft the remainder. Added 
to the USAF 1952 fiscal yedr appro- 
priation of $20 billion, the new alloca- 
tion will boost the Air Force budget 
over that of the Army for the first 
time in history. Air power thus be- 
comes the dominant arm in the 
defense build-up and the top require- 
ment for industry. 


Backlogs Huge 


Current backlogs of several major 
suppliers of aircraft parts, as well as 
those of prime contractors, far out- 
range sales. The most recent backlog 
total reported by Bendix Aviation was 
$475 million, a figure which com- 
pares with sales of $219.4 million in 
its latest fiscal year. Ryan Aero- 
nautical has a current backlog of at 
least $45 million vs. sales of $12.5 
million in fiscal 1950 and $14.5 mil- 
lion for the nine months ended July 
31 last. Solar Aircraft’s backlog is 
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$78.8 million vs. $25.6 million sales 
in the year ended April 30, 1951; 
Sperry Corporation’s June 30 back- 
log totaled $508.9 million vs. 1950 
sales of $162.5 million. At least 
three companies—Hazeltine, Solar, 
and Thompson Products—will do a 
greater dollar volume this year than 
in the peak year of World War II. 
Hazeltine, in fact, has already sur- 
passed it. 

While Air Force strength is pres- 
ently at around 87 wings, an ulti- 
mate 150-wing Air Force and 20 
carrier groups for the Navy (vs. 14 
at present) is talked of. It appears 
likely, moreover, that the present Air 
Force will be largely rebuilt with 
emphasis on light bombers, fighter- 
bombers, guided aircraft, and guided 
missiles. Styles in war weapons are 
constantly changing, and_ today’s 


newest jet-propelled plane is bound 
to be outmoded ten years frum now. 

The major aircraft suppliers have 
a better record as a group than the 
prime manufacturers, because of the 
wider diversification enjoyed by most 
of them. In fiscal 1949, Bendix 
Aviation shipped 47 per cent of its 
dollar volume to the aircraft indus- 
try, in 1950, 49 per cent. Automo- 
tive products sales totaled 31 per 
cent of shipments in 1949, 30 per 
cent in 1950, with industrial and con- 
sumer products sales accounting for 
the remainder (22 and 21 per cent 
in the last two years). 


Substantial Diversification 


Thompson Products, during 50 
years of growth, has added scores of 
new products to its original lines. 
Aircraft in 1949 took 49 per cent of 
gross sales and 40 per cent in 1950 
when Thompson made its greatest 
gains in automotive, marine and in- 
dustrial products. A somewhat bet- 
ter ratio is expected for the com- 
pany’s aircraft parts and accessory 
divisions this year with record sales 
of $200 million forecast vs. $130.8 
million in 1950. Eaton Manufactur- 
ing Company also serves a_ wide 
cross-section of modern industry. 
Sperry Corporation describes itself as 
the parent company of a family of 
manufacturing enterprises which con- 
tribute to each other’s success by 
manufacturing products for related 
purposes and for each other’s use. 

Of the companies in the tabulation, 
Bendix, Eaton, Sperry and Thomp- 
son Products appear to occupy the 
best position, and their stocks qual- 
ify as being suitable for inclusion in 
a businessman’s investment portfolio. 
The other issues are not without 
longer term possibilities, but are 
speculative in character. 


The Major Suppliers of Aircraft Parts 





Sales 
(Millions) 
1950 


Years r 
Ended: 


Bendix Aviation 9/30 
Eaton Mfg. .... 12/31 102.2 
Garrett Corp.... 6/30 18.1 
Hazeltine Corp. 12/31 9.3 
Ryan Aeron’ical 10/31 15.0 
Solar Aircraft .. 4/30 17.4 
Sperry Corp.... 12/31 114.0 
Thompson Prod. 12/31 107.6 


*Paid or declared through September 19. 
April 30 of following year. e—Three months. 


1949 


22.1 


21.5 


1951 
$182.7 $219.4 N.R. $5.24 $8.01 a$5.71 a$4.28 
148.3 b$97.6 
32.8 
13.1 b15.1 
12.5 al4.5 
25.6 
162.5 b107.8 
123.3 b90.7 


a—Nine months. 
N.R.—Not reported. 


\ p-——Earned Per Share——, 
-—Annual—, -——Interim—, 
1949 1950 1950 1951 


*Divi- 

dends Recent 
1951 Price 

$2.25 55 
2.00 41 
1.20 22 
0.75 43 
0.30 10 
0.80 21 
1.50 35 
1.50 44 


c—Years ended 


4.61 7.11 b3.79 
2.66 3.25 a2.29 
2.81 4.08 N.R. 
0.91 1.61 60.57 
c2.29 2.55 0.21 
2.62 4.72 b2.10 b2.57 
5.37 7.51 b3.71 b3.45 


b—Six months. 


b3.54 
a2.06 
N.R. 
N.R. 
e0.52 
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Possible resumption of Korean truce talks not likely to be 


a major influence. Progress of tax bill in Senate and in 


conference should exert more significant near term effects 


Whether the principal impetus behind the stock 
market advance of recent months is considered to 
be fear of future inflation or, as seems more likely, 
the prospect that business activity will continue to 
rise for at least another year or two, the rally has 
been based fundamentally on our armament pro- 
gram. Without this, there would be little danger of 
inflation and there might well have been an inven- 
tory recession by now. Hence, the jitters which 
have enveloped the market on several occasions 
when there appeared to be a good chance of ter- 
minating the fighting in Korea are quite under- 
standable. 


But the initial market reaction to the Com- 
munist proposal that truce talks be “immediately 
resumed” was negligible. This action is also under- 
standable, and more logical than the weakness 
which has greeted previous developments of similar 
apparent import. It has now become quite obvious 
to everyone that Red peace feelers cannot be taken 
at face value; furthermore, even if the war in 
Korea should actually be concluded, there is no 
longer any valid reason to anticipate that our 
defense effort would be slackened as a result. Thus, 
even an actual armistice would not be an adequate 
reason for reversal of the market uptrend, though 
it might be cited as an excuse if such a move hap- 
pened to develop at about the same time. 


There are other influences of greater signifi- 
cance at this time, of which perhaps the most im- 
portant is the progress of the tax bill recently 
reported out by the Senate Finance Committee. 
This will be subjected to heavy attack by Adminis- 
tration forces both in the Senate and in conference 
with the House. From the investor’s standpoint, 
the two most vital differences are the reduction in 
average earnings excess profits tax exemptions un- 
der the House bill (not reflected in the. Senate 
Finance Committee’s version) and the varying effec- 
tive dates for higher corporate levies (House, Janu- 
ary 1; Senate, April 1). In order to enforce its 
decision to leave EPT exemptions unchanged, the 
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Senate may have to give in on the retroactivity 
feature. 


With industrial stock prices at an all-time 
high, and after a practically uninterrupted advance 
of nearly three months’ duration, the market is 
obviously vulnerable to unfavorable developments 
in tax or other matters. The recent transfer of in- 
terest from high grade issues to more speculative 
stocks is disquieting, though the adverse technical 
implications of this factor are offset by the rise in 
the short interest to the highest level witnessed since 
May 1932 and the encouragement to chartists if the 
Dow-Jones rail average should exceed its May 3 
top of 85.72. 


Looking further ahead, prices may be under 
pressure late in the year as a result of a change, 
approved by both the House and the Senate Finance 
Committee, in the tax treatment of capital gains 
and losses. The new provision would require de- 
duction of short term losses from long term gains 
before rather than after reducing the latter by half: 
It would affect transactions in any taxable year 
beginning after the date of enactment of the forth- 
coming tax bill, and would therefore not apply to 
1951 operations of calendar year taxpayers. 


Most stock investors have long term profits 
today, and if a reaction during the next several 
months should result in short term losses on recent 
purchases it would be to their advantage to take 
both before the end of the year. This will be par- 
ticularly true if the maximum effective rate on net 
long term gains is raised from the present 25 per 
cent to 28.125 per cent, as the House bill provides. 
Tax selling, of course, is a temporary influence and 
to the extent that funds are immediately reinvested 
it is no influence at all. But investors should recog- 
nize the possibility of some unsettlement over com- 
ing months for tax, technical or other reasons, and 
should not be blinded by such developments to the 
favorable longer term outlook. 


Written September 20, 1951; Allan F. Hussey 
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Petrochemicals Output Expanding 

Rapid growth for the petroleum chemicals in- 
dustry is foreseen by industry leaders, who look for 
annual volume—which rose from $350 million in 
1940 to a present level of about $2 billion—to 
climb to $7 billion by 1962. Since 1935 physical 
output has tended to double every five years. While 
about 25 per cent of present chemical production 
is derived from petroleum, by 1962 it is expected 
that almost half will be petroleum-based. Ethylene 
glycol, first used as an anti-freeze, is being pro- 
duced at the rate of 500 million pounds a year and 
output will be further stimulated by growth of the 
newer synthetic fibers. Other products boosting 
demand for petrochemicals are synthetic detergents 
and polyethylene plastics. The promising outlook 
for this industry is attracting a growing number 
of industrial companies, including National Dis- 
tillers in association with Panhandle Eastern Pipe 
Line Company, and a Firestone Tire-Cities Ser- 
vice combination. 


Industrial Output Rebounds 


Helped by a good recovery in minerals output 
and in steel, the Federal Reserve Board’s index of 
industrial production for August recovered a good 
part of its nine-point July drop, moving up five 
points to 218 for the month (1935-39 = 100). 
Lower auto production and continued slackness in 
the textile industry were the principal retarding 
factors in durable and non-durable goods respec- 
tively. The index was still four points below June’s 
222, which was also the average for the first six 
months, but compared with 208 for August 1950. 
There is still room for improvement in the non- 
durables category. Output of durable goods reached 
270 in August vs. 263 in July, non-durables 194 
vs. 190 in the previous month, but while the dur- 
ables index was 23 points above that of August 
1950, non-durables production at 194 was still just 
short of the year-earlier figure of 195. 


Television Shipments Lag 

Conversion of television production facilities to 
defense work as well as lagging consumer demand 
is reflected in a slump in TV shipments to dealers 
during July. The 117,862 TV sets shipped com- 
pares with 180,308 in June, and the July total was 
only a little more than half that reported for the 
year-earlier month. The industry currently is 
estimating output for the entire year at 5.3 million 
sets compared with 7.5 million in 1950. 
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Copper Shortage Grows 

As a result of the strike at Western copper mines 
and smelters, which started August 27 but has since 
been suspended under an 80-day injunction, 
August output of the red metal was the smallest of 
any month this year, and September output is 
headed for a new low point. The Government has 
suspended purchasing copper for stockpiling be- 
cause of the shortage. Refinery production in 
August dropped to 79,613 tons from 93,258 in 
July, while deliveries to consumers increased to 
105,063 tons from the July total of 101,095, re- 
ducing producers’ stocks at the end of the month 
to 68,045 tons. Government action to relieve the 
pinch is expected, partly through the release of 
stockpile copper and also by cutting down fourth 
quarter allocations to consumers. Whatever action 
is taken by the National Production Authority 
will require Presidential approval. Two months 
ago Mr. Truman authorized the withdrawal of 25.- 
000 tons of copper from the stockpile to relieve a 
temporary shortage. 


Lead Supplies Down 


In addition to its effect on copper, the recent 
mine strike also worsened an already critical sup- 
ply situation prevailing in lead, and NPA has 
notified leading producers to ship only 65 per cent 
of the 28,000 tons allocated for September. Govern- 
ment orders reducing the amount of metallic lead 
that can be supplied to producers of tetraethyl lead 
may mean a lowering of the octane rating of auto- 
mobile gasoline. A higher ceiling price for im- 
ported lead than the 1714 cents per pound (N. Y.) 
maximum now prevailing is being studied by 
Washington as an inducement to greater imports of 
the metal, which is selling abroad at from five to 
ten cents above domestic quotations. The objec- 
tion to this is that it would take away supplies from 
other friendly nations currently engaged in re- 
armament programs. Among those affected by the 
lead shortage are producers of storage batteries, 
ceramics, paints and petroleum products. 


Fire Losses Rising 


Fire losses in August exceeded damage reported 
for July this year and for August 1950, reversing 
the usual summer pattern. Normally June, July 
and August each registers a seasonal decline from 
the prior month, but only July adhered to the pat- 
tern this year. August losses of $55.4 million com- 
pared with $52.2 million for July and $49.9 mil- 
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lion for August 1950. For the first eight months 
this year losses of $495.1 million compare with 
$468.8 million for the same period of 1950. In- 
surance company underwriting profits this year 
promise to compare unfavorably with 1950, but 
investment income should improve, reflecting well 
maintained dividends and an increase in the funds 


available for investment because of rising premium 
income. 


Fertilizer Sales Up 


Fertilizer sales reached a new peak of 20 million 
tons in the fiscal year which ended last June 
30. This was about ten per cent more than in the 
previous twelve months, and still further gains are 
in sight. Agronomists estimate that $1 invested in 
fertilizer will return about $7.25 in beef or milk, 
good reason for farmers using more plant food. 
There are about 85 million acres available for 
cattle raising and livestock and poultry production. 
But with little possibility of increasing this acreage 
except by the uneconomic process of reclaiming 
marginal land, the needs of an expanding popula- 
tion can be met only through increasing the pro- 
ductivity of available land. The average applica- 
tion of fertilizer to each of the 85 million acres of 
pasture land in 1950 was 21.5 pounds, with re- 
gional use ranging from 0.4 pound in the Northern 
Plains states to 73.1 pounds in the Southeast. 
These figures compare with the 50 to 450 pounds 
per acre recommended by state experimental 
stations in various sections of the country. 


Tire Shipments Decline 


Manufacturers’ shipments of passenger casings 
decreased 8.3 per cent in July from the June level, 
and truck and bus casings were off 7.2 per cent. 
Cumulative figures for the January-July period 
disclose a 19 per cent drop in shipments of pas- 
senger tires for original equipment compared with 


a year ago and replacement casings declined 26 
per cent. Truck and bus tire shipments showed 
gains in both original equipment and replacement 
units for an over-all 14 per cent gain in the first 
seven months of this year. However, during the 
remainder of this year the industry will be up 
against the high base of the second half of 1950. 


Briefs on Selected Issues 


Construction has been started on Flintkote’s $3 
million plant at San Leandro, Cal., for the manu- 
facture of corrugated shipping containers. 

Safeway Stores’ sales in U. S. for the 36 weeks 
to September 8 were $894.4 million vs. $745.7 
million in the same 1950 period; 2.128 stores now 
are in operation vs. 2,080 a year ago. 

General Electric has received a contract from 
Omaha Public Power District for a 60,000-kw 
generator to be a part of the equipment for a new 
power unit which will cost about $14 million. 

International Business Machines has developed 
an electronic unit to read information from IBM 
cards at rate of 1,000 cards per minute. 

Container Corporation’s Sefton Fibre Can sub- 
sidiary will open its new Piqua, Ohio, plant early 
next month. 

United Fruit threatens to terminate operations in 
Guatemala unless Government conciliation board 
ruling denying increased wages is accepted by 
labor unions; union will take strike vote on their 
demand for $14 million annual wage increases. 


Other Corporate News 


Air Reduction plans to issue about $25 million 
of new convertible preferred stock. 

Lion Oil plans construction of $30 million an- 
hydrous ammonia plant at Charlotte, N. C. 

Montgomery Ward’s sales for the six months to 
July 31 were $502.5 million vs. $506.1 million a 
year ago. 
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Investment Service Section 


SELECTED ISSUES r 











Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 
change—when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. ql 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate the 
investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
i Yield Price 


U. S. Gov't, 2%s, 1972-67 2.55% Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975... 97 2.95 105 

Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964.. 104 4.10 Not 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3lks, 
1985 


3.30 105 
Cities Service 3s, 1977 3.15 100 
Commonwealth Edison 234s, 1999.. 94 3.00 103.2 
Illinois Central joint 4%4s, 1963.... 104 4.05 105 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985.. 96 2.95 106 
Southern Pacific Co. 4%s, 1969.... 99 4.60 105 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 

Price Yield Price 
American Sugar Ref. 7% cum..... 131 5.34% Not 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 

(par $50) non-cum. 4.72 Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum * 441 107 
Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum 5.16 105 
Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 5.39 (1960) 
Reading 4% 1st (par $50) non-cum. 5.41 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum 5.68 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company positions. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


--Dividends— -—Earnings— Recent 

1950 1951 1950 1951 Price 
American Home Products $2.00 on 40 b$1.53 b$1.39 36 
Dow Chemical i 09.73 c6.12 115 
E] Paso Natural Gas... 1. ; £1.76 £3.02 33 
General Electric E } b2.68 b2.44 
General Foods d al.01 0.70 
Int’l Business Machines *4.00 Z b5.34 b5.06 
Pacific Lighting 3.00 ‘ £3.92 £4.04 
Standard Oil of Calif... *2.50 é b2.11 b2.96 
Union Carbide & Carbon 2.50 ; b2.11 b2.02 
United Biscuit : L b2.19 b2.09 


*Also paid stock. a—First quarter. b—Half-year. c—12 months 
to May 31. f—12 months to June 30. 
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Common Stocks for Income W 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger propor- P 
tion of common stock commitments held by the average 
investor; stocks listed in the “Stocks for Income and W 
Appreciation” classification may be used as supplementary fa 
selections. 
c—— Dividends, *Indi- ) 


Paid Paid Paid Recent cated d 
Since 1950 1951 Price Yield 


American Stores $2.00 $2.00 35 pl 
American Tel. & Tel..... 1881 9.00 9.00 159 é 
Borden Company 1889 2.80 1.80 50 

Consolidated Edison 1885 1.70 150 32 $ ; 
Household Finance 1926 2.20 g é li 
Bead O35, Bp vascaccass 1918 3.00 . et 
Louisville & Nashville... 1934 3.52 i J 

MacAndrews & Forbes... 1903 3.00 : - st 
May Dept. Stores 1911 1.50 . te 
Pacific Gas & Electric... 1919 2.00 
Philadelphia Electric .... 1902 1.35 h 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”... 1918 2.00 ; " 
Safeway Stores 1927 2. 80 Ir 
Socony-Vacuum 1912 ‘ 2 . a 
Southern Calif. Edison... 1910 . . . 

Sterling Drug : : . 0 
Texas Company 

Underwood Corp : 4 | 
Union Pacific R. R...... 1900 . : . P 
United Fruit 1899 . al 
Walgreen Company.,.... 1933 J F . W 


* Based on 1950 total payments except as otherwise indicated. C 
¢ Based on indicated current annual rate. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 8 
for Income” group, but are satisfactory for larger port- 
folios. Greater price volatility should be expected from 
commitments in this classification. 

ae ony cEarnings—, Recent 
1951 1950 1951 Price 

$3. $3.00 b$0.84 b$0.57 

10 3.00 5.63 4.74 

Cluett, Peabody b c2.52 3.24 
Columbia Gas System. . . f1.12 £1.30 
Container Corporation. . . c2.15 4.42 
Firestone Tire 2.50 ; e3.34 e5.85 
Flintkote Company .. 3.00 é c2.33 ¢2.35 
General Amer. Transport. 3.00 ‘ c2.12 2.70 
General Motors 6.00 . 05.46 3.13 
Glidden Company 2.10 A g2.15 g2.76 
Kennecott Copper 5.50 03.49 04.65 
Mathieson Chemical.... 1.50 c1.63 2.06 
Mid-Continent Petrol... 3.25 c3.22 4.83 
Simmons Company 3.00 d c3.09 2.39 
Sperry Corporation.... 2.00 ‘ c2.10 2.57 
Tide Water Assoc. Oil.. 1.90 , c2.25 2.69 
U. S. Steel 3.45 4 04.08 3.61 
West Penn Electric.... 1.85 d c1.70 1.51 


om o7OoO.0CUlUCQLOO Cae COO” st 


> Fj lUCUcOPClCO DHRC 


b—First quarter. c—Half-year. e—Six months ended April 30. 
f—12 months to June 30. g—Nine months to July 31. s 
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[OPS ceilings a farce in actual practice—Possibility 


looms that Congress may amend the price control law 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—At the re- 
quest of OPS, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics is checking retail food 
prices and costs. The results confirm 
what everybody suspected in the first 
place. Most things sell below ceiling. 
An index of food ceilings probably 
would be appreciably higher than the 
familiar food component of the cost- 
of-living index. Indeed, such an in- 
dex is being calculated; whether to 
publish it will be what’s called a 
“policy matter.” 

If this is the case for food, it’s 
likely to describe durables even more 
emphatically. This summer, for in- 
stance, there occurred almost simul- 
taneously a rise in carpet ceilings and 
a decline in carpet prices. Other 
house furnishings have also been go- 
ing down in the markets though not 
at OPS. Every change in ceilings, 
on the contrary, has been upward. 

Those who are against controls can 
point out that the kind now in force 
aren't worth a great deal. Those 
who favor them can’t also favor the 
OPS way of doing the job. What's 
worth wondering about is whether 
OPS will get tougher when toughness 
is in order. Nothing whatever sug- 
gests that it will. 


Current expansion of personal 
incomes seems mainly to reflect the 
tising gross of the farmers, which has 
been going up on increased volume. 
Farm prices, on the other hand, have 
generally been rather soft. It’s to be 
doubted that urban incomes have 
gone up much. Wage rises may have 
been offset by layoffs. 


It’s no longer clear-cut that Con- 
gress will refuse to amend the price 
control law, although it won’t restore 
the original bill as Truman requested. 
Almost surely, OPS won’t be allowed 
to put slaughter houses under quotas. 
Although a good theoretical case for 
such power was laid down, there 
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wasn’t a suggestion that the market 
needs anything of the kind. 

Neither is Congress likely to take 
back the permission it gave to retail- 
ers to pass on rising costs by retain- 
ing their percentage markups. As in 
the case of meat quotas, OPS can’t 
establish that the clause is a present 
issue or soon likely to become one. 
Moreover, it’s’on the record that sev- 
eral OPS retail regulations antici- 
pated the change in law. 

What may be changed is the so- 
called Capehart amendment, which 
lets individual manufacturers petition 
for ceiling changes based on higher 
costs of any kind. OPS has shown 
that such an obligation can’t be dis- 
charged: there would be too much 
mail. The probable change will be 
to make OPS rewrite its regulations 
so as to cover those costs. 


Since the Army has been switch- 
ing from use of chinaware to plastics, 
the commercial pottery makers have 
been operating far below capacity. 
Unit costs, consequently, have been 
going up. Now there is an added 
blow—the prospect of Japanese com- 
petition. However, Japan does not 
benefit from the postwar tariff cuts. 


The supply situation is alto- 
gether mixed up. Inventories of dur- 
able goods remain, to say the least, 
sufficient ; figures on manufacturers’ 
goods in process hardly indicate a 
shortage. Yet events at NPA indi- 
cate that everything made from metal 
will be scarce, although not in all 
cases, if measured by present rates of 
sale. 

For instance, several department 
stores had long ago started to build 
suburban branches. Now they must 
continually pester NPA for help in 
getting material and equipment. Res- 
taurants all over the country are peti- 
tioning to be allowed to replace worn 
cooking equipment. Orders for the 


most commonplace industrial equip- 
ment—and not just for machine 
tools—are not honored. 

There are several explanations. 
Can it be that some of these orders 
are fake—that companies are placing 
orders with several plants at once 
as they did right after the war? In 
the light of the general business trend, 
it’s a fair suspicion. 


There’s this much to be said 
about the rumors on the British 
pound sterling: At this moment, 
there’s no evidence that the United 
States Government is putting on pres- 
sure for devaluation as it did several 
years ago. Again, the hard things 
said about the British situation by 
Englishmen were dictated by the oc- 
casion—American pressure to get rid 
of currency restrictions. 


Some seasonal pressure on the 
short term credit market is expected. 
Much of the new loan business, it’s 
estimated, consists of inventery fi- 
nancing for the fall season. There 
also may be some new instalment 
paper, based on the recent change in 
regulations. Present demand on the 
long term market has been less than 
on the short term. 

Meanwhile, it’s to be noticed, the 
Treasury is financing its growing 
deficit by selling bills. If it keeps it 
up for just a few months, it’s easy 
to see how quickly outstanding short- 
term assets will expand. Presumably, 
as this forces the rate up, the Treas- 
ury will return to the sale of bonds. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 











High Return 


By Taking Advantage 
of Opportunities 


Buy stocks when underpriced in 
relation to future value. Increase 
holdings in individual stocks if 
unusually attractive values are ob- 
tainable. Decrease holdings when 
stocks are overvalued and have 
considerable risk. 


For details of our plan of 
profitable investing and our 
record, write on your per- 
sonal or business stationery. 


Neergaard, Miller &Co. 


Established 1923 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
Investment Advisors 
44 Wall Street New York 
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New-Business Brevities 





Automotive ... 


The combat infantryman of to- 
morrow won’t walk but will ride to 
the front lines in a new full-tracked 
20-ton armed vehicle designed to pro- 
tect him from small arms fire and 
shell fragments—being built by Food 
Machinery & Chemical Corporation, 
the armed personnel carrier is as 
agile as a medium-size tank, can dou- 
ble as a litter carrier or a prime mover 
for artillery. . Ten cents today 
buys a new one-time detergent for 
cleaning cars—called NonWash, it 
comes in a two-inch tube which is 
emptied into a pail, then mixed with 
water for use; until national distri- 
bution is under way, it’s available 
only in New York and New Jer- 
sey. . . . Aluminum automobile en- 
gines of varying designs and horse- 
power are ready for road testing by 
Kasier - Frazer Corporation, which 
hopes in time to effect a 50 per cent 
saving in engine weight by the use 
of the light-weight metal—the use of 
aluminum in the manufacture of auto- 
mobiles, however, is not as new as 
it is exciting in its present possibili- 
ties; some 30 years ago aluminum 
looked good to the auto makers but 
was forced out of the running by 
low-cost steel sheeting. . .. Some per- 
sons may recall the use of aluminum 
for body construction of the Pierce- 
Arrow, Duesenberg and other cars in 
vogue at the turn of the century—and 
more recently, in the 1920s, Alumi- 
num Company of America took a 
fling at designing experimental alum- 
inum alloy car bodies. 


Chemicals... 


Even in this day of scientific mira- 
cles it leaves one speechless to learn 
of a chemical called beta-propiolac- 
tone with such widespread potential 
applications that it can be used to kill 
viruses in whole blood and blood 
plasma as well as to convert swamp 
lands into usable roads in a matter 
of hours—manufactured from basic 
petroleum and coal products, this 
chemical opens a whole new field of 
organic synthesis, according to B. F. 
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Goodrich Company. . . . In Chicago, 
October 1, a new daily morning tab- 
loid will make its first appearance un- 
der the banner The Oil Daily—to be 
air mailed to subscribers in some 
52 cities, the eight-page paper will 
serve those interested in the petrol- 
eum industry from the well-digger to 
the consumer. . . . As a by product 
of the World Chemical Conclave in 
New York earlier this month, some 
30 foreign scientists toured the Hill- 
side, N. J., plant of American Can 
Company to study the chemistry as- 
pects of metal container manufacture. 
. . . Speaking of can making, Rey- 


which makes electric eyes open doors 
and which in compound form is 2 
basic ingredient of a new medication 
for seborrheic dermatitis of the scalp 
(of which dandruff is a mild form)— 
called Selsun Suspension and a prod- 
uct of Abbott Laboratories, it’s avail- 
able only on a physician’s prescrip- 
tion; application is while washing the 
hair. ... An improved general pur- 
pose anesthetic drug is the product 
of several years research at Parke, 
Davis & Company—currently avail- 
able only to certain hospitals because 
of limited production, Surital Sodi- 
um, as the thiobarbiturate is called, 








New Pilotless Bomber 


The Glenn L. Martin Company is the maker of this new “fantastic weapon," a 

U.S. Air Force B-61 Matador pilotless bomber, shown here taking off with the roar, 

black smoke and white heat of its rocket auxiliary thrust. Launched from the Missile 

Test Center at Cocoa, Fla., the craft flies out over the Atlantic Ocean, is tracked 
by radar stations, and telemeters information back to the base. 


Si 








nolds Metals Company has an- 
nounced two new processes which 
don’t require tin—(1) makes use of 
heavy aluminum foil and plastics, ma- 
terials which can be remelted and 
used over again with practically no 
waste, and (2) has aluminum foil and 
steel sheets as its ingredients. 


Drugs ... 

Ordinarily we wouldn’t associate 
photoelectric cells with dandruff, but 
we might well do so since there is a 
common denominator between the 
two: it’s selenium, a rare metal 


induces sleep rapidly, permits early 
and easy recovery, and can be used 
successfully on infants as well as eld- 
erly patients. . . . Heyden Chemical 
Corporation has announced that it is 
producing in commercial quantities 
Salicylamide, a product reported to 
be more effective than aspirin—al- 
though seven times more potent as 4 
pain killer than aspirin, it’s said not 
to produce harmful side effects. 


Milestones . . . . 
To commemorate half a century ™ 
business, United States Steel Corpor- 
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ation last week unwrapped a 228- 
page detailed history by Douglas A. 
Fisher, a staff writer in the com- 
pany’s public relations department— 
dramatizing the many advances in 
steel-making from horse-and-buggy 
days to today, the book in a sense is 
4 tribute to the free enterprise system, 
away of life that has carried with it, 
in the words of Board Chairman Irv- 
ing S. Olds’ prefatory remarks, “a 

rich overflow of benefits to the public 
and promises to continue to do so in 
the future.” . . . Also marking its 
glden anniversary last week was 
Thompson Products, Inc., parts man- 
ufacturer for the aircraft and other 
industries—in connection with its 
birthday, the company published a 
booklet entitled Background for To- 
morrow (prepared by Draper Asso- 
ciates, Inc.), which forecasts that the 
company’s sales will reach $200 mil- 
lion this year vs. $123 million in 
1950... . Still another 50th anniver- 
sary was observed last week, this one 
by Popular Mechanics magazine, 
which cooked up a novel auto race be- 
tween a 1913 Stanley Steamer and a 
1911 Stoddard Dayton in celebration 
ot the event—the winner of the Chi- 
cago-to-New York race, which was 
atranged in cooperation with the Chi- 
ago Museum of Science & Industry, 
was 76-year-old Jack Brause, who at 
the end of the race admitted that 
there’s no future for the steam car, 
despite its victory. 

























Railroads . . . 

The last of the steam locomotives 
which at one time were the backbone 
of the 105-year-old Lehigh Valley 
Railroad made its final run earlier 
this month, marking a complete 
change-over by this trunk line road 
‘0 the use of diesels—extending the 
ise of the newer motive power to its 
tugboat service in New York Harbor, 
lehigh Valley to date has replaced 
ix steam tugs with four diesel- 
bowered models, and delivery of a 
ifth is expected before the end of the 
year. . . . Automatic coin-operated 
machines with everything from roast 
lei sandwiches to doughnuts and 
wffee have been installed experimen- 
ally in a passenger coach by the 
?ennsylvania Railroad as a new ser- 
lite in addition to regular dining car 
‘«tcommodations—five machines, each 
ispensing different items, are being 
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Not a New Issue 





KUHN, LOEB & CO. 
GLORE, FORGAN & CoO. 
Incorporated 

LEHMAN BROTHERS 


September 19, 1951. 





This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer 
to buy any of these Shares. The offer is made 
only by the Prospectus. 


400,000 Shares 


Cone Mills Corporation 


Common Stock 


(par value $10 a share) 


Price $30 a Share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the 
undersigned as may legally offer these Shares in compliance 
with the securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 
MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. HEMPHILL,NOYES,GRAHAM,PARSONS & CO. 
REYNOLDS & CO. 


GOLDMAN, SACHS & Co. 


WHITE, WELD & CO. 











used during the 30-day trial period. 

. Passengers in railway  sleep- 
ing cars will be able, to control the 
temperature in their own rooms by 
means of an electronically controlled 
heating system for trains shown pub- 
licly for the first time last week by 
Minneapolis - Honeywell Regulator 
Company at the National Railroad 
Show in Chicago—unusually sensi- 
tive, the new system responds imme- 
diately to the thermostat setting 
selected. . . . To drive home the im- 
portance of observing common sense 
rules of safety along the railroad and 
on the highway, the New York Cen- 
tral System offers without charge a 
lively game played parcheesi-style— 
two variations of the game are possi- 
ble, one keyed to youngsters and the 
other to their parents as well. 


Random Notes... 

One of the first industrial applica- 
tions of radioactive materials is being 
made at Seiberling Rubber Company 
where a machine known as the Beta 
Ray Gauge merely scans rubber 
sheeting as it moves continuously in 





the manufacturing process and im- 
mediately notes the slightest imper- 
fections—heart of the new equipment, 
which was manufactured by Indus- 
trial Nucleonics Corporation, is a 
supply of radioactive material smaller 
than a grain of sand, yet one that will 
remain active for over half a cen- 
tury.... Bruck Mills is busy turning 
out two special shades of textile ma- 
terials, Elizabethan Rose and Edin- 
burgh Green, the two colors chosen 
by Princess Elizabeth for her forth- 
coming visit to Canada and the 
U. S.... Elsie, the Borden cow 
who two years ago wandered from 
pasture into a public relations job, 
has added a new account of her bill- 
ing, the Heirloom Guild, makers of 
yarns—under a cooperative plan, 
Elsie will promote the art of crochet- 
ing with the Guild’s Hiawatha yarns 
through the medium of the wrapper 
for a Borden cheese product. 
—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and enclose a self-addressed post- 
card—or a stamped envelope. Also refer 
to the date of the issue involved. 
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Business Background 





Japan's tough man in reconstruction era negotiates support 


of U. S. capital as confreres sign pact for political peace 





OGETHER—Trade, it has 

been said, follows the flag. But 
often trade is in the lead, and, equally 
true, the two often proceed together. 
One supports the other, and upon 
healthy trade relations, quite as much 
as upon diplomacy, rests peace. A 
case in point illustrating the associa- 
tion of trade and politics in the in- 
ternational field was supplied during 
the recent Japanese peace treaty con- 
ference in San Francisco. 


Side-Show—At the time when 
the Soviet’s ANDREI A. GROMYKO 
was unsuccessfully attempting to 
throw the peace conference into con- 
fusion, certain social functions of 
diplomatic importance were taking 
place elsewhere. Much sought after 
was a wiry Japanese banker, H1sATo 
IcHIMADA, regarded not only as a 
Japanese strong man, but also as a 
tough one. Ichimada is governor of 
the Bank of Japan. It is his duty to 
determine what Japanese enterprises 
are to receive support from the island 
empire’s limited supplies of credit. He 
has the unhappy job of holding the 
lid on inflation and he has to say “no” 
to credit-starved undertakings more 
often than he says “yes.” That posi- 
tion ordinarily makes for unpopular- 
ity. Nevertheless, Ichimada was as 
much sought after in San Francisco 
as any other Japanese. Less publi- 
cized than the meetings of the top 
echelons of statesmen, the Ichimada 
side-show was second in significance 
only to the proceedings under way in 
the main tent. 


On-the-Scene—Among the Ichi- 
mada meetings were a number with 
Haroip L. BAcHE, senior partner of 
Bache & Co., a director of Daiichi 
Bassan Kaisha, a title that probably 
means little to you now but will be- 
come better known in the future. 
This company was formed in July 
1947 by a group of former employes 
of Mitsui Bussan Kaisha, Ltd. (Mit- 
sui & Company, Ltd.) and, to quote 
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By Frank H. McConnell 





from a Japanese translation, “has suc- 
ceeded in laying a firm foundation as 
one of the leading importers and ex- 
porters in Japan .. . enjoying grow- 
ing reputation as one of the largest 
scions of the former Mitsui Bussan 
Kaisha, Ltd.” It acts as agent for 
more than 150 overseas houses and 
has 4,000 customers in foreign lands. 
Its stockholders include the successor 
companies to the former Yokohama 
Specie Bank and Mitsui Bank, among 
others, and also a group of American 


Know How—Because of the em. 
phasis placed on “bigness” and “mass 
production” in general discussions of 
corporate practices, sight is often lost 
of the main value of a given company 
to the nation’s economy. Ask Ratpy 
J. Corpiner, president of General 
Electric, what in his opinion is GE's 
greatest contribution and he would 
place well up among the firsts, if not 
first, its laboratory and engineering 
facilities. Because of them, manned 
with skilled staffs, GE is assigned 
many jobs of intricate nature, for 
both military and civilian account. 
One of its recent tasks in the non- 
military field was the construction of 
an electronically-controlled “analyzer” 
for American Gas & Electric. The 


analyzer is a mathematical wizard 
that thinks out difficult operating 
problems facing the system. To build 


American Gas & Electric's electronic wizard 


capitalists headed by Mr. Bache, who, 
incidentally, had bought many mil- 
lions of dollars of American cotton 
for the account of Daiichi Bussan 
Kaisha’s predecessor in his junior 
years with Bache & Co. in Texas. 


Attractive — Possessing pre-war 
experience in Japanese trade, Mr. 
Bache’s view of future possibilities 
was of course of interest to Japan’s 
tough banker, the man who against 
his will is forced to say “no” when 
applicants, no matter how deserving, 
are enjoined they must get by on 
their own steam unless their business 
is rated as vital to Japan’s survival 
as a nation. “With the signing of the 
peace treaty,” the New York banker- 
broker ‘said, “Japan should become 
one of the world’s most attractive 
fields for the investment of American 
capital.” 


it, one year’s work was required. Its 


cost : $230,000. 


Short Cut—American Gas & 
Electric operates a seven-state sys- 
tem comprising ten major generating 
stations, 7,000 miles of transmission 
lines and 55,000 miles of distributive 
lines extending from Lake Michigan 
to North Carolina. By means of the 
analyzer, conditions affecting the sys- 
tem, such as a tornado or a flood, can 
be simulated on the handy working 
tool which is installed in a single room 
where the management can use it in 
deciding what action is needed to 
cope with emergency or other condi- 
tions. “Or,” explained PHiiip Spory, 
president of the utility, who regarded 
the electrical calculator with the 
enthusiasm of a boy looking at ht 
first Lionel train, “we can turn the 
clock ahead and operate the syste 
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as we expect it to be in 1960 or 1975.” 
The electronic brain, built by General 
Electric to meet a special need of man- 
agement, enables the utility to get the 
right answer to complex questions in 
a matter of hours as against weeks or 
even months when all calculations are 
worked out and proved by the human 
brain alone. 





Freedom—Produced under the 
critical eyes of the American Petro- 
leum Institute’s oil industry informa- 
tion subcommittee, a new 16-minute 
film, Man on the Land, will be shown 
in many parts of the country during 
Oil Progress Week, October 14-20. 
The picture, in technicolor, depicts 
man’s struggle to win freedom from 
want by utilizing his right to experi- 
ment in those areas where he posses- 
ses freedom. In the case of oil, it has 
given the American farmer an abund- 
ance of power from oil-fed machines 
and has made his production of 
wealth outstanding. Two previous 
films of the Institute, said PHILip 
C. Humpurey of the Texas Com- 
pany, have now been seen by audi- 
ences running into the millions. A 
successful run is forecast also for 
Man on the Land. 


@ 
Gold Miners 





Continued from page 6 


the rise (to 38 per cent from 33 per 
cent) in the statutory tax on profits 
before depletion, which has been in 
effect since last September, and the 
20 per cent surcharge imposed in 
April last. 

Diversification, to what is as yet a 
modest extent, has been of some help 
to Canadian producers in offsetting 
the downtrend in earnings from gold 
operations. Hollinger, which has the 
most promising outlook in this direc- 
tion, has yet to receive any financial 
benefit, since shipments from its rich 
iron ore concessions in Labrador and 
Quebec are not scheduled until 1955. 
Long the Number One gold producer 
of Canada, Hollinger was forced to 
bow last year to Kerr-Addison 
(whose shares are not listed on the 
New York exchanges). Kerr-Addison 
turned out 320,000 ounces of gold 
last year against Hollinger’s 297,000 
ounces. This year Hollinger’s output 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of any offer to buy securities. 
. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


244,500 Shares 


Merck & Co., Inc. 


$4.00 Convertible Second Preferred Stock 


(Cumulative and Without Par Value) 


The Company is offering to the holders of its Common Stock the right to 
subscribe to these shares as set forth in the Prospectus. Subscription War- 
rants expire at 3 P.M., New York City business time, on October 3, 1951. 


Subscription Price to Warrant Holders $104 per Share 


Prior to the expiration of the Warrants, the several Underwriters may offer 
shares of Convertible Second Preferred Stock at the prices and pursuant 
to the terms and conditions set forth in the Prospectus. 


A copy of the Prospectus may be obtained within any State from such of the 
Underwriters as may regularly distribute the Prospectus within such State. 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


Lehman Brothers 



























October 15, 1951. 


| New York, N. ¥. 





“Call for PHILIP MORRIS P 


ONE HUNDREDTH 
Common Stock Dividend 


Philip Morris & Co. Lid., Ine. 


Common Stock ($5.00 Par) A regular dividend of $0.75 per 
share has been declared payable October 15, 1951 to holders 
of record at the close of business on October 1, 1951. 


Cumulative Preferred Stock. The regular quarterly dividends 
of $1.00 per share on the 4% Series and $0.975 per share 
on the 3.90% Series have been declared payable November 
1, 1951 to holders of record at the close of business on 


~ 


L. G. HANSON, Treasurer 
September 19, 1951 
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in July and August was curtailed by 
a strike of workers, settled early this 
month. The effect on earnings will 
not be disclosed until the 1951 report 
is issued, since Hollinger issues no 


interim statements. Dividends, how- 
ever, have continued at the regular 
rate. 

Dome has added to its income 
through its venture into the oil indus- 
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NEWLY-REVISED ANNUAL 
“STOCK FACTOGRAPH” BOOK 


37th Edition . 





Get Your Free Copy 
By Mailing Coupon Today 


No matter when your subscription for FINANCIAL 
WORLD expires you and every subscriber can get now 
your FREE copy of our newly revised 296-page “Stock 
Factograph” book, just published, without months of 
waiting. Simply sign advance renewal order below and 
mail it at once with only $1 part-payment. 


Your new $5 “Stock Factograph" Book will come to you by 
return mail and you don't need to pay balance due on 
your renewal until you receive our bill—just before your pres- 
ent subscription expires. 
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book) in two installments as follows: 


(1) ONE YEAR'S renewal from expiration—$1 check or money order now enclosed and 
$19 second payment to be billed later when present subscription is about to expire. 


(1) SIX MONTHS' renewal from expiration—$! now enclosed and $10 second payment 
to be billed when present subscription is about to expire. 
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try. It holds a 25 per cent interest 
in Dome Exploration, an oil pro- 
ducer located in Western Canada. It 
also has interests in two other gold 
companies, both relatively new pro- 
ducers, with large reserves of devel- 
oped ore. McIntyre-Porcupine has a 
substantial portfolio of investments, 
mainly Canadian Government bonds, 
these investments in themselves be- 
ing a form of diversification. It also 
has an 80 per cent interest in a 
Quebec gold producer and an 83.5 
per cent interest in an Ontario silver 
producer, the Castle-Trethewey. 


Domestic Producer 


Homestake, the largest American 
gold producer, has been in operation 
since 1877, and has omitted dividend 
payments in only four years since its 
first payment to stockholders in 1879. 
Its ore has steadily improved with 
depth, and with a 15-year supply of 
ore blocked out, costs are susceptible 
to a relatively high degree of control. 

Despite the manner in which the 
leading gold shares, particularly the 
Canadian issues, have held up, there 
is little in the industry’s current pros- 
pect to encourage purchase of the 
gold shares, whether Canadian or 
American. 


Dividend Changes 


Bickford’s: Took no action on com- 
mon dividend due at this time. Previous 
payments this year were 20 cents July 2 
and 25 cents April 2. 


General Bronze: 35 cents payabie Sep- 
tember 28 to stock ot record September 
24. Previous payment was 25 cents. 


Gillette Safety Razor: Extra of 50 
cents and quarterly of 50 cents, both 
payable October 25 to stock of record 
October 1. 


Helena Rubinstein: 25 cents plus an 
extra of 25 cents on the common, both 
payable October 1 to stock of record 
September 24. 


Mahoning Coal Railroad: $10 payable 
October 1 to stock of record September 
24. Company had been paying $12.50 
at quarterly intervals since 1947. 


Michigan Gas & Electric: 45 cents 
payable September 28 to stock of record 
September 24. Company paid 40 cents 
in the previous quarters. 


Sparks-Withington: 10 cents payable 
October 10 to stock of record September 
27. The company paid 20 cents in Feb- 
ruary. 


Tri-Continental: 15 cents payable Oc- 
tober 16 to stock of record October 1. 
Company paid 30 cents in July. 
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Street News 





Wall Street takes pride in its top talent called to Washington 


—New formula helps to make Main Street inflation-minded 


Something decidedly new as a 
reason for secondary distribution 
of stock in a family-owned enter- 
prise was presented in the Cone Mills 
Corporation sale. As an indication of 
the amount of plowing back the Cone 
family did up to a short time ago, the 
records show that in 1945 before the 
stock was split 100-for-1, only 5,000 
shares were outstanding. On _ that 
stock, dividends totaling $400 a share 
were paid in 1941. During the war 
a member of the Cone family left the 
bulk of her stock to the city of 
Greensboro, N. C., to build a hos- 
pital. Materials were high priced and 
scarce, so construction was delayed. 
When construction was finally com- 
pleted the hospital had been financed 
entirely with dividends accumulated 
on the donated stock. The principal 
became an endowment. The trustees 
decided this summer that they wanted 
the endowment diversified. Some of 
the hospital’s stock, together with 
part of other Cone family holdings, 
was registered for a secondary dis- 
tribution. 


So many corporations have had 
narrow escapes in gathering up 
enough proxies to make a quorum for 
annual meetings that it has become 
quite common to see reminders go out 
to negligent stockholders. This does 
not necessarily apply only in situa- 
tions where a fight is brewing. or out 
in the open. That is one of the prices 
managements pay for broad stock 
distribution. The situation is made 
to order for professional proxy 
gatherers. 


Wall Street’s record for supply- 
ing talent for high posts in the Ad- 
ministration is impressive. Of the 
four Secretaries of Defense holding 
office since that post was created in 
1947, two came from the Street. 
James V. Forrestal, the first secre- 
tary, was a former Dillon, Read & 
Co, man and rated among the smart- 
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est investment bankers of his genera- 
tion. Now, after the Johnson and 
Marshall administrations, comes Rob- 
ert A. Lovett from the banking firm 
of Brown Bros. Harriman & Com- 
pany. That house ceased doing an in- 
vestment, banking business when the 
New Deal banking act amendment 
compelled segregation of the two 
functions. Brown Harriman & Com- 
pany, Inc., successor to the Brown 
Bros. Harriman investment business, 
is now Harriman Ripley & Company, 
Inc. Mr. Lovett becomes head of the 
Defense Department at the age of 56. 


They have found an effective 
way to make the man on the Street 
inflation-minded. Every West Vir- 
ginia veteran of World War II had 
a lesson in this branch of economics 
brought home to him last May when 
the Voluntary Credit Restraint Com- 
mittee put a ban o a $67.5 million 
bonus bond issue. Borrowing of this 
type, the veterans were told indi- 
rectly, would be a strong inflationary 
force. But, inflationary or not, the 
State is going ahead with the bond 
sale, laying plans to by-pass the con- 
ventional investment banking machin- 


ery and offer the issue directly to the | 


public. This may set a pattern for the 
State of Oregon, where officials are 


reported meeting a chilly reception to , 
the idea of an early sale of a $40 mil- | 


lion bonus issue. 


If the Department of Justice 
should make a careful study of the 
latest World Bank bond distribution 
it might find that some of the prac- 
tices complained of in the anti-trust 
suit against investment bankers are 
necessary. The Bank is sponsored by 
many nations, including the United 
States. Its bond offerings are not 
subject to registration under the 
Securities Act. None of the prohibi- 
tions applying to a registered issue is 
present in a World Bank offering. 
For one thing, the clause in the 
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HOW BOND BUYERS CAN SAVE 
=4 ON INCOME TAXES AND SECURE 
‘ij MAXIMUM SAFETY — This new 


40 page book contains up-to-the- 
«4 minute tables that tell you just how 
i much you can save in income taxes 
by investing in municipal bonds. 
In addition you will find interest- 
ing and valuable information on 
municipals. Profusely illustrated. 
Write for a free copy. No obliga- 
tion. LEBENTHAL & CO., 135 
Bway., N. Y. C. Tel. REctor 2-1737 











FOR THE INVESTOR 


, i new monthly 
parse Oo aeuent every- 
Published by o 
department of Francis !. 
& Co., it cont -~ 
figures and forecasts on sec 
ties of current interest. 
For your free copy © 
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Pointers 














WARRANTS 


In the last bull market, 1942-46, $500 invest- 
ments in each of Richfield Oil, Tri-Continental 


and R.K.O. Common Stock Warrants appre- 
ciated to $44,000, $85,000 and $104,000 re- 
spectively. 
If you are interested in capital 
appreciation, be sure to read 
“THE SPECULATIVE MERITS 


OF COMMON STOCK WARRANTS," 
by Sidney Fried. 

It discusses Warrants in their different phases 
—explores many avenues of their profitable 
purchase and sale—describes most existing 
Warrants of interest. 

For your copy send $2 to the publishers, 
R. H. M. Associates, Dept. K, 220 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 1, N. Y., or send for 
free descriptive folder. 
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World Bank selling group agree- 
ment fixing a minimum sale price is 
something severely frowned upon in 
a registered offering. 

Yet violation of that clause was the 
thing that made the Bank offering 
look sour for several days. The group 
managers had to send out a warning 
on that point and almost imme- 
diately the price-maintenance viola- 
tions ceased. The offering was to 
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SY COMPANY 
ComMMon DivipEND No. 177 
A dividend of $.50 per share 
on the no par value Common 
Stock has been declared, payable 
October 27, 1951, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 

on October 5, 1951. 
Checks will be mailed. 

H. R. FarDWELL, Treasurer 
New York, September 19, 1951. 


























REAL ESTATE 


FLORIDA 


LOVELY FLORIDA 
LAKEFRONT HOME 
In exclusive community in the high Ridge Sec- 
tion of Florida—facing beautiful lake, grounds 
slope to fine sand bathing beach—ground floor 
has 2 large bedrooms, 2 baths, clubroom or 3rd 
bedroom, dining room, breakfast room, modern 
kitchen, large screened porch; 2nd floor entirely 
separate, has: 4 bedrooms, 3 baths—2-car garage, 
workshop—adjacent golf course, good fishing, all 
city convenience. Built for year-round living— 
an enticing winter home. Reasonably priced at 
$28,500; wire 
Kistner Realty & Insurance Co. 
213 E. Lafayette, Tampa, Florida 


NEW BEAUTIFUL RANCH TYPE HOME 


Concrete block stucco construction with alum- 
inum window frames. Well landscaped, 100-ft. 
lot. A large living room, dinette, 2 spacious 
bedrooms with large closets, tiled bath, kitchen 
with G.E. equipment and many cabinets. Large 
breezeway with glass jalousies, combination 
utility and bathroom, garage and patio. High 
and dry; 3 miles to beaches. Excellently fur- 
nished and give quick possession. $27,500. 


P. O. Box 717, Clearwater, Florida 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


FLORIDA PROPERTY 
FOR SALE 
Desirable Investment Property leased to Chain 
5-and-10 Cents Store, 100% retail location next to 
a large department store chain. 
No Bargain Hunters Need Apply. 
Price $85,000 
Write CHARLES C. LELLY 
Fort Pierce, Florida 


BEST BUY ON MARKET—NO EQUAL 


1,960 acres; peaches, pecans; sales $100—$150M: 
can add cattle, three best money crops. Owner 
has no children, or would not sell. Live near. 
direct. Low at $330,000—$20,000 to close—$o0M 
Jan. Terms so farm pays balance. No sale unless 
one or two able own. 


A. D. WILLIAMS, Owner, Yatesville, Ga. 
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have been a free-rider’s dream, with 
the bonds going to an immediate pre- 
mium. But when doubt began to 
creep in the chiselers started unload- 
ing. They would do that in regis- 
tered offerings but for fear of being 
branded as undesirable members of 
future selling groups. 


“ 
Ten Stocks 





Concluded from page 4 


as last year’s highest to five or six 
points under the 1950 high. Average 
stock prices, in contrast, are now al- 
most 20 per cent above last year’s 
high of 253.47, as measured by the 
Dow-Jones industrial average. In 
comparison with the action of stocks 
in their industrial groups, eight of the 
issues also have lagged their own 
groups. Safeway Stores and United 
Biscuit followed the pattern of their 
groups, which have showed declines 
since the 1950 year-end as recorded 
in the Standard & Poor’s Index 
(FW, Sept. 19, p. 6), but even there 
each appears as a laggard since it 
shows a decline greater than the av- 
erage for its group. 


Modestly Appraised 


Considering the generally favor- 
able sales and earnings prospects of 
the companies represented by the 
stocks tabulated, the issues appear to 
be undervalued. On the bases of price- 
times-earnings they are generally 
much out of line with comparable 
issues. With first half results slightly 
better on the whole than in the same 
period of 1950, and with current 
prospects suggesting that 1951 earn- 
ings will approximate those of last 
year, the issues are selling at the mo- 
dest appraisals of from five to eight 
times annual earnings. On the basis 
of indicated dividend rates, yields 
range from 5.8 per cent for Schenley 
Industries and United Biscuit to 7.1 
per cent for Safeway Stores. 

All ten are veteran dividend pay- 
ers. While Louisville & Nashville ap- 
pears to be one of the juniors in this 
tespect, it actually has missed only 
one year (1935) since 1899, and all 
told, since its first dividend in 1869, 
has missed payments in only nine 
years. In the matter of consecutive 
payments, however, Pacific Lighting 


is the senior, with dividends in every 
year since 1887. Allis-Chalmers be- 
gan paying dividends in 1920, and 
has skipped only the three years 
1933-35. Electric Auto-Lite is an- 
other whose dividend record is better 
than the tabulation might suggest: 
since its first payment in 1923 it has 
missed distributions only in 1934. In- 
cidentally, it will be noted that seven 
of the ten issues earned the full 1951 
dividend in the first half of the year. 

Laggard stocks frequently have a 
way of finally catching up with other 
issues of comparable quality. Regard- 
less of that, however, the ten issues 
appear undervalued by any of the 
usual yardsticks, and appeal to the 
investor seeking a liberal return 


along with possibilities of some cap- 
ital appreciation. 


New Issues Registered 


With SEC 


Columbus and Southern Ohio Electric 
Company: $12,000,000 first 3%4s due 1981. 
(Offered September 7 at 102.4222%.) 

American Box Board Company: 
$5,000,000 of first 434s due 1961. (Of- 
fered September 11 at 100%) 

International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development: Thirty-year 3%4s due 
1981. (Offered September 12 at 100%.) 

Sonotone Corporation: 40,000 shares 
of $1.55 convertible preferred stock ($20 
par). (Offered September 12 at $25 per 
share.) 

Central Bank for Cooperatives: $40,- 
000,000 debenture 2%s due 1954. (Of- 
fered September 13 at 100%.) 

Tennessee Gas Transmission Com- 
pany: $45,000,000 first pipe line 3%4s due 
1971. (Offered September 13 at 
100.718%.) 

Alabama Power Company: $15,000,000 
first 3%4s due 1981. (Offered September 
13 at 101.93%.) 


Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 

are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 


Sept. 27: American Home Products; 
American Maize Products; Brillo Mfg.; 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric; Diamon 
Match; Empire Millwork; Lee Rubber 
& Tire; McLellan Stores; John Mor- 
rell & Co.; National Distillers; Scran- 
ton Electric. 

Sept. 28: Central Hudson Gas & Elec- 
tric; Delaware Power & Light; Gard- 
ner-Denver; B. F. Goodrich. 

October 1: Adams-Millis; Anderson 
Clayton; Employers Group Association. 

October 2: Collins Co. 


October 3: Corn Exchange Bk. Trust 
Co. (N. Y.); Ingersoll-Rand; Jantzen 
Knitting Mills; Tung-Sol Lamp Works. 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 
Stocks on major exchanges normally Hidrs. 
sell re tee the second full business Cssiaciia pee ins 
Ee Pay- ene Lamson. Cotman... Ql5c 9-29 9-24 
Company able Record | Langendorf United 
llianceware, Inc. ......30c 10-1 9-20 Eee Q45c 10-15 9-29 
llied Elec. Prod. Lawrence Gas & El. ..Q60c 9-28 9-18 
SS Sees Qll%c 9-28 9-2] | Lerner Stores ..... Q37%c 10-15 10-2 
“SO ae ae Q30c 10-15 10- 1 | Lowell Elec. Lt........ 80c 9-28 9-18 
a eee > O$1 10-3 9-25 | Marchant Calculating 
Am. Hard Rubber...... 50c 9-29 9-24 Machines ........ Q62%c 10-15 9-29 
American Mfg. ....... Q25e 10-1 9-19 DO ..cccceseceees F12%c 10-15 9-29 
Am. Maracaibo ........ 10c 10-15 10-1 | McQuay-Norris Mfg..Q25c 10-1 9-24 
merican Molasses....Q10c 10-2 9-21 | Michigan Bumper ....Q20c 10-12 9-21 
Anchor Hock. Glass....40c 10-15 10- 5 | Mich. Gas & Elec. ..... 45c 9-28 9-24 
| 1] Spare O$1 10-1 9-24 | Midwest Piping & Sup. .50c 10-15 10-5 
Angerman Co. ......... 10c 10-10 9-28 | Minnesota Pwr. & Lt. 
packstay Welt ....Q12%c 10-4 9-21 5% pi. ......00.. Q$1.25 10-1 9-17 
W cacuuieeewenues E37%4c 10-4 9-21 | Missouri Gas & Elec..Q75c¢ 10-5 9-21 
Bank of Manhattan...Q35c 10-1 9-20 | Motorola, Inc......... Q50c 10-15 9-28 
Biltmore Hats Ltd...*Q10c 10-15 9-28 | Nat'l Fuel Gas....... Q20c 10-15 9-28 
2 2 SS eee Se G2 G25 | Natl Siares. ........%. 15e 10-13 9-28 
alif. Packing...... Q37%c 11-15 10-31 | New England G.& E..Q25c 10-15 9-20 
arolina Pwr. & Lt..... 50c 11-1 10-10 Do 4%% pf. ...Q$1.12% 10-1 9-20 
De DD Weick. ck Q$1.25 10-1 9-19 | N. Y. Water Sve.....Q20c 9-28 9-21 
elotex Corp........ Q37%c 10-31 10- 8 | Novadel-Agene ........ 25c 10-1 9-19 
i svaemoredeey. 24 E37%c 10-31 10-8 | Otis Elevator........... 50c 10-27 10-5 
ent. Ohio Steel........ 25c 10-10 9-25 | Pacific Can. ........... ISc 9-29 9-21 
lary Multiplier ....Q7%4c 10-6 9-28} Pac. Gas & Elec. ....Q50c 10-15 9-21 
lub Alum. Prod....... 10c 10-15 10-5 | Pac. Pwr. & Lt. ...Q27Y2c 9-28 9-21 
dlumbus & So. Ohio Packard-Bell ........ QO25c 10-25 10-10 
DN ia sec ts ob Q35c 10-10 9-25 | Philip Morris Ltd.....Q75c 10-15 10-1 
ombust. Eng.-Super..Q75c 10-30 10-16 | Pickering Lumber ..... 65¢ 9-28 9-21 
ontainer Corp......... 50c 11-20 11-5 | Pierce Governor ..... Q30c 9-28 9-19 
ornell-Dubilier El.....10c 9-28 9-21 | Pond Cr. Pocahontas....$1 10-1 9-26 
orning Glass Works..25¢ 9-29 9-22 Portland Gen. Elec....Q45c 10-15 9-29 
Do 34% pif...... Q87t%4c 10-1 9-22 | Reda Pump............. 12c 10-10 9-28 
tum & Forster cl. B.Q30c 9-29 9-18 | Reynolds Metals 
| | Serre Q30c 9-29 9-18 ey eee Q$1.37% 10-1 9-20 
Davenport Hosiery ....50c 10-1 9-24] Richman Bros. ...... Q75c 10-1 9-20 
Davidson Bros. ...... Q10c 10-25 10-10 | Seagrave Corp. ...... Q30c 10-25 10-5 
Detroit Edison ........ 30c 10-15 9-28 | Sherwin Williams 
Devoe & Raynolds....Q25c 9-29 9-24 Oe) ea *QO25c 11-1 10-10 
i. } tee Q50c 9-29 9-24 | Southeastern Pub. ..QI2%c 10-1 9-20 
Dixon (J.) Crucible....75c 9-28 9-25 | Sparks-Withington Wc 10-10 9-27 
Fastern SS Lines..... Q25c 10-1 9-21 | Standard Silica..... Q1l2%c 11-15 11-5 
Endicott Johnson Sterchi Bros. Stores.Q37%c 12-7 11-13 
ea eee Q$1 10-1 9-20 | Strathmore Paper ....Q25c 10-1 9-27 
Equitable Office Bldg..Ql5c 10-1 9-24 SN Neahiadalorn'g 4a hink Okie E$1 10-1 9-27 
Froedtert Corp. ...... Q25c 10-31 10-15 Re eee Q$1.50 10-1 9-27 
en. Aniline & Film Sylvania Elec. Prod...Q50c 10-1 9-20 
 Micadcuses nacseiee 25c 9-28 9-20 es ETE O$1 10-1 9-20 
M. BOONES. .0cin ccs. Q35c 9-28 9-24} Tenn. Prod. Chem.....Q10c 10-1 9-15 
meral Cable .......... 15c 10-1 9-27 | Texas & Pac. Ry. ....$1.25 9-28 9-24 
hodchaux Sugars cl. A.Q$1 10-1 9-18 | Thor Corp. ........... 25c 10-10 9-28 
Gotham Hosiery ...... Q25c 11-1 10-15 | Torrington Co. ........ 50c 10-1 9-21 
tayson-Robinson ....Q25c 10-19 9-28 | Trico Products ....Q62%c 10-1 9-18 
Do S225 #640... Q56%c 11-15 11-1 | Union Gas of Can..... *25c 11-1 10-5 
Greenwich Gas .. ...... 9 10-1 9-20 | Van Camp Sea Food..Q25c 11-1 10-15 
Grocery Store Prod.....20c-10- 2 9-24 | Warren Bros. ....... Q20c 10-15 10- 3 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx..40c 11-16 10-19 | West. Tablet & Stat.....50c 10-15 9-27 
ayes Industries..... Q25c 10-23 9-25 | Wichita River Oil...... 20c 10-15 9-28 
~ Rubinstein ... ee = : tr pee en 
Holl d ecee : eoeccesece sc chal is . . Chi. Great Western Ry 
y Development....Qlc 10-25 9-29 : 
H gk ET Pee 62%4c 9-28 9-24 
olt (Henry) eee aA QOl5c 9-28 9-21 I El 7 f $1 75 9-29 9-15 
Household Finance ...Q60c 10-15 9-29 | Towa Elec. 7% pi... $1.75 9-29 9 
' Do 6%% pif...... $1.62% 9-29 9-15 
i + Shei: Q$1 10-15 9-29 717 0 
Pantex Mfg. 6% pf...37%c 10-1 9-21 
Do 334% pf....... Q093%c 10-15 9-29 United Dye & Ch 
intl Petro. Ltd....... ee ee Ph ee eee sg 
ltl Tel. & Tel........ We Se ee ee ee Se et, 
interstate Bakeries... .O25c 9-29 9-20 = 50. am nis 374 11-1 10-20 
hterstate Dept. TASB 96. a il sisi ‘ 
on eT eee J62%c 10-11 9-20 , ™ 
lntertype Corp. .... Qe c* erg eS ae St weer errr 10% 12-15 11-15 
sland Creek Coal...... 75c 10-1 9-26 Omitted 
et Q$1.50 10-1 9-26 | Bickfords, Inc.; Hearst Consolidated Pub- 
hing. Seeley eter Q50c 10-15 9-28 _lications. 
tkland |: eee | - - * F 
on aie cuey OFthe pe oa sia Canadian currency. E--Extra. Q—Quar- 
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GOTHAM HOsIERY 
COMPANY, Inc. 
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New York, September 17, 1951 


The Board of Directors of the 
Gotham Hosiery Company, Inc., 
at a meeting held today, declared 
a regular quarterly dividend of 
Twenty-five Cents ($.25) pershare 
on its Common Stock, payable 
November 1, 1951 to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of busi- 
ness on October 15, 1951. 
WILLIAM FELSTINER, 
Secretary 
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GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR 
COMPANY 


The Boasd gf Directors has declared 
an extra dividend Of 50 cents a share 
on the Coffifiion Stock payable October 
25, i to stock of record October 
1, 


A. H. STONESTREET 
Secretary 





























PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 143 


The Board of Directors on September 
12, 1951, declared a cash dividend for 
the third quarter of the year of 50 cents 
per share upon the Company's Common 
Capital Stock. This dividend will be 
paid by check on October 15, 1951, to 
common stockholders of record at the 
close of business on September 21, 
1951. The Transfer Books will not be 
closed. 










E. J. Becxett, Treasurer 


San Francisco, California 














ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH 
CORPORATION, Cleveland, Ohio 


DIVIDEND aX NO. 150 
Wy 


Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation has 
declared a quarterly dividend amounting to 
Seventy-five Cents (75¢) per share on the out- 
standing Common Stock of the Corporation, 
payable on October 10, 1951 to shareholders of 
record at the close of business on September 
18, 1951, and a3% Stock Dividend distribut- 
able December 21, 1951 to shareholders of rec- 
ord at theclose of business on December 3, 1951. 


A. P. Tyler, Secretary. 

















Your Dividend Notice in 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
Calls Attention of Investors to 
the Progress of Your Company 














STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








The Budd Company 
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Continental Oil Company (Del.) 





Incorporated: 1912, Pennsylvania. Office: 2450 Hunting Park Avenue, 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. Annual meeting: Third Wednesday in April. Num- 
ber of stockholders (December 31, 1950): Preferred and common, 24,107. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt 
*Preferred stock $5 cum. (no par) 
Common stock (no par) 


~ *Callable at $100. 


$17,505,000 
125,000 shs 
3,476,489 shs 


Business: A leading producer of all-steel automobile bodies, 
company has become an important factor in light-weight, 
stainless steel railroad passenger cars and is the third largest 
manufacturer of auto wheels, hubs, brakes and brake drums. 
About 85% of 1950 sales were automotive products. 

Management: Progressive. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital December 
31, 1950, $42.1 million; ratio, 1.9-to-1; cash, $20.9 million; U.S. 
Gov’ts, $14.0 million. Book value of common stock, $17.96 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on pres- 
ent common 1947 to date. 


Outlook: Principal customers—the railway and automobile 
industries—normally experience fairly wide variations in rate 
of activities, and company’s sales and earnings can be ex- 
pected to follow a marked cyclical pattern. 

Comment: Erratic earnings record dictates a speculative 
rating for both classes of stock. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
*Earned per share...¢$1.57 $1.08 {D$1.27 $0.87 $2.40 $4.05 $5.10 $2.02 
Dividends paid None 0.25 None 0.10 0.45 0.70 1.50 1.20 
are 28% 14% 11% 138% 18% 1856 

9% 9 1% 7% 125% 145% 


*Based on combined pro forma figures, 1944-1946. tRevised by company. {Six 
months to June 30 vs. $2.32 in same 1950 period. D—Deficit. 


Incorporated: 1920, Delaware; established 1875. Offices: 608 Fannin St., 
Houston 2, Texas and Ponca City, Okla. Annual meeting: Second Tuesday 
in May at 100 W. 10th St., Wilmington 99, Del. Number of stockholders 
(December 31, 1950): 28, 586. 


cago 
$400,869 
9,716,916 shs 


Business: A fully integrated oil company distributix 
products under trade name Conoco. Company’s crude ol 
production is in excess of its refinery requirements. In 19, 
crude oil production totaled 38.1 million barrels, or 109% of 
34.9 million barrels processed in refineries. 

Management: Capable; long associated with company. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 3, 
1950, $69.2 million; ratio, 2.6-to-1; cash, $15.2 million; U. § 
Gov’ts, $28.2 million. Book value of stock, $25.45 per share 
adjusted for subsequent stock dividend. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1922-23; 1925-27 and 1934 to date, 

Outlook: Expansion program covering both crude develop. 
ment, refinery capacity and marketing organization, en 
hances company’s longer term outlook. Natural gas reserve 
are substantial, and sales of this commodity are of growing 
significance. 


Comment: Stock is an above-average equity in its group. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 11 

Earned per share.. $1.61 $2.02 $3.30 $5.62 $3.74 $4.36 7$2.7 

Dividends paid 0.60 0.80 0.85 1.25 1.75 2.00 2.50 t1.8 
21% 24% 27% 34% 325% 48 59 
14% 17 17% 2336 23 27% 48h, 


*Adjusted for 100% stock dividend in 1951. 


{Six months to June 30 vs. $1.77 i 
same 1950 period. {tPaid 100% in stock. 





Northwest Airlines, Inc. 





Howe Sound Company 





Incorporated: 1903, Maine. Main office: 730 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, 
N. Y. Annual meeting: Third Tuesday in April at Portland, Me. Number 
of stockholders (March 16, 1951): Preferred, 869; common, 4,209 


Capitalization: 
Long term debt 


*Preferred stock eked ‘ame conv, 
Common stock ($5 par 


$2,920,000 
76,975 shs 
478,937 shs 


*Callable at $52.50 through March 31, 1955 and lower thereafter; for 
Sk fund at 50. Convertible into 1.09 common shares through April 


Business: Mines copper, zinc, gold and pyrites in British 
Columbia; lead, silver, zinc and gold in Chihuahua; copper, 
gold and zinc in Washington; gold in Manitoba; and has 
under development cobalt, copper and gold in Idaho. Pro- 
duction in 1950: 33.5 million pounds copper, 28.8 million 
pounds lead, 51.3 million pounds zinc; 137,847 ounces gold 
and 1.4 million ounces of silver. 

Management: Capable and experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1950, $8.0 million; ratio, 4.0-to-1; cash, $2.9 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $3.2 million. Book value of common stock, $45.43 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1918-21 and 1923 to date. 

Outlook: Metal price ceilings and Government regulation 
of distribution under defense economy narrow unit profits; 
but capacity production steadies over-all earnings position. 

Comment: Preferred stock is sound, common among the 
better grade extractive equities. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 nt 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


Earned per share.. $1.86 7$1.90 $3.15 $6.16 $3.67 $5.29 4+$3.99 
Dividends paid 1.40 1.20 2.00 2.00 2.00 3.00 2.25 


54 60% 38% 47 46% 58% 74% 
34% 30% 31% 33 31% 33 50% 


*Earnings before depletion. 7jIncludes $0.40 profit on sale of Torbrit Mining interest. 
tSix months to June 30 vs. $1.98 in same 1950 period. 


28 





Incorporated: 1934, Minnesota; established 1926. Office: 1885 University 
Avenue, St. Paul 1, Minn. Annual meeting: Third Monday in May. 
— of stockholders (December 31, 1949): Preference, 2,050; common, 
Capitalization: 

Long term debt 

{Preference stock 4.6% cum. conv. ($2 

Common stock ($10 par) 820,858 shs 


+Callable at $25.75 through May 1, 1953; declining thereafter and 
convertible into 14% common shares prior to January 1, 1957. 


Business: Company’s international airline network em 
braces 20,508 certificated miles while agreements with BOAC, 
Air France and KLM Royal Dutch permit offering round 
the-world service. Domestic routes connect Seattle-Tacoma 
and Portland with Chicago, New York and Washington 
via the Twin Cities and Milwaukee. Trans-Pacific routes ex 
tend to Anchorage, Alaska, Honolulu, Tokyo, Shanghai, 
Manila, Korea and Manchuria. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital, June 30, 1951; 
$2.1 million; ratio, 1.2-to-1; cash, $5.1 million. Book value of 
common stock, $14.30 per share. 

Dividend Record: Arrears on preferred $0.86 per share 4 
August 1, 1951; common payments 1937 and 1942-46. 

Outlook: Earning power will be largely influenced by the 
extent of Government financial assistance through air 
payments and also by ability to cut operating costs and lowe! 
the break-even point through operating efficiency and the use 
of modern equipment. 

Comment: Both classes of stock are speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


*Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 195 


Earned per share.... $1. m4 $1.35 $1.82 D$1.79 D$1.51 $1:11 oe. 71 Ss 
Dividends paid joe 0.50 0.50 None None None None Nove 


68% 56% 22% 417% # 12 14% = 15% 
26% $$ 18% 11 8% 7 8 12% 


*Fiscal year June 30, 1944-45. ¢Six months to December 81; fiscal year changed 
tSix months to June 30 vs. deficit of $4.48 in same 1950 period. D—Deficit. 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 





ARNED PER SHARE 
)N COMMON STOCK: 1951 1950 


26 Weeks to August 4 







































































EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: © 1951 1950 


12 Months to June 30 








REAL ESTATE 





FLORIDA 


FLORIDA INCOME PROPERTY 




















air (The) ...-+++--ee- $0.04 $0.52 | Power Corp. of Canada.. *$2.35  *$1.75 Unusual opportunity to bey 8 beautiful-located 
ederated Dept. Stores... 0.69 1.47 Resistoflex Corp.. ee ee 0.42 0.14 Plot 80 os 130. This home with new large out- 
12 Months to July 31 | Russell Miller Milling.... 4.42 1.90 | buildings, garage, gives good income year around 
back Hills Pwr. & Lt 2.14 2.03 | Southland Cotton Oil.... 66.28 71.79 | from poultry and eggs alone. All conveniences, 
plac host soa : 2 Texas Gas Transmission 2.09 1.18 | no. taxes. The ideal home for good living. 
ons. Gas Utilities....... 1.57 1.48 United Wall ; 0 56 D055 Price $9500.00 Cash $6500.00. 
t., astern Utilities Assoc... 3.46 3.21 Zune alipaper ........ : . Chas. Caise, Orlo Vista, Fla. 
at | Paso Electric......... 3.51 3.37 bee Chemical ........ 2.88 3.33 
Fiveston-Houston Co. .. 1.30 081 irginia-Carolina aaa = . 3.53 NEW JERSEY ; 
ren. Telephone .......... ‘ 82 6 Months to June 30 
369 bulf States Utilities...... 1.65 1.75 | American Insulator ...... 0.99 0.66 prteteiangpetedricedipeionsmay 
hs pelle GME: cscxceane css: 0.87 0,98 | Bunker Hill & Sullivan 40 MINUTES TO NEW YORK CITY 
faine Public Service.... 1.59 1.48 See 1.83 0.58 80 UNDERCLIFF ROAD 
buting fichigan Assoc. Tel...... p10.05 .... | Childs Co. fe eeeeeeeseceess D117 =D0.30 | wen-puitt home, 2 acres, artistically landscaped 
de oj Nat'l eco ag ere po = a, arg ol a ee oa ne a — Boor: 
n 195 MNew Orleans Pub. Serv... : 3.08 leveland Trencher ...... : : ¥ ’ a es 2 3 
19% Dklahoma Natural Gas... 3.01 3.05 Di-Noc Co. eset e eee eee 0.39 0.33 baths. order aaa: pat of 2 poet and 
Pennsylvania Pwr. i ad... 2.34 2.65 ae rapper aa Fields. ... er re im, guest room and bath. 3-car garage with 
ry. Public Service (Ind.).... 2.36 2.41 mpire Millwork ....... 23 62 | living quarters. , , 
“A 3,fmpan Diego Gas & Elec.... 1.13 1.24 | Fairchild Camera & Instr. 0.51 0.81 ee ee garcegee 
U. §fVashington Water Pwr.. p89.52 81.86 | Gary (Theodore) & Co... p0.39 = p0.68 | Inquire: 
share 9 Months to July 31 | Gen. Builders Supply.... 0.17 0.22 LAUTER PIANO COMPANY 
oS ees, e 0.99 0.76 9 eae ee i va 561 Broad Street, Newark, New Jersey 
o date Mpresser Industries ...... 3.46 1.60 | Int'l Products ........... ; ‘ 
velop Mtyers (F.E.) & Bro..... 435 5.88 | Intl Tel. & Tel.......... 1330.76 | _ SUMMIT, NEW were 
n, en-mmrewport Steel .......... 1.61 .... | Lawrence Warehouse .... 4.74 1.46 FOR SS et Fg te 
7 Months to July 31 Lear, Inc. tte eee eee ee eee 0.11 sacs pte alae room, dining room, paneled 
rkansas Power & Light p22.11 ras Lockheed Aircraft settee 1.79 2.01 | den, tiled modern electric kitchen, breakfast 
baltimore Transit ....... D4.09 D9.81 ok €o:.. Pov aa Poacapis gg yoo ve ant Sams 4 betrasma, i~ 
Del, Lacka. & Western... 2.00 0.64 onarch Knitting ....... 6 ; ‘eda Al 1 ah ; 
Grow Bionolulu Rapid Transit. 0.11 0.64 | Nat'l Tile & Mfg....... 1.58 1.02 | jn°excellent condition, 40” recreation room com- 
>K fissouri Public Serv..... 2.89 3.40 | Newmarket Mfg. Hae ee 2.56 .... | plete with bar in basement, wale Nag 
| yu fiNew Orleans, Tex. & Mex. Northeast Airlines ....... 0.04 D051 ins Silt oar ceo gana oe ey gee 
at 7 Ry. Ce Cen kane eee eueee we 7.90 12.16 Ogden Corp. SS eee Sind +29 D0.01 D0.02 SPENCER M. MABEN. Realtor 
— Pittsburgh & Lake Erie eS 3.53 4.16 Olympic Radio & Tel.. tee 0.70 1.31 24 Beechwood Road ; Summit 6-1900 
in Public Service (Col.).... 1.47 ek See 0.08 353% 
sist nt Louis-San Fran. Ry... 1.42 1.04 | Pantepec Oil ........... 0.19 0.22 VIRGINIA 
“'“BRBouthern Pacific Co. .... 4.72 S22 | Feospermy Gor .......... c0.28 c0.88 
6 Months to July 31 | Quebec Telephone ....... *0.72 *0.44 ALBEMARLE COUNTY 
Burgess Vibrocrafters ... 0.08 0.13 St. Louis Pub. Serv. en acarere a0.31 a0.25 VIRGINIA FARMS 
ranklin Simon ......... D2.15 D1.10 — - — pene... Bhs 0.15 NEAR CHARLOTTESVILLE 
meee M@ictner Stores ........... 1.11 0.85 eaboard Container ..... 0.6 b0.01 
ity fercantile Stores ....... 0.36 0.94 | Sherritt Gordon Mines.... *0.09 *0.10 iia UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
“4 + De MINIS vc kccccsus 0.45 D0.08 | Sonotone ME sds caisiaess 0.17 tees 1235-acre farm, 22 miles Charlottesville, good road. 
3 Months to July 31 | South Amer. Gold & Plat. 0.26 0.29 | fcteol, Yes. ctor’ “Frame dvelling ever’ bended 
Atlantic Coast Fisheries.. 0.02 0.01 Tennessee ee 2.43 2.16 | years old, located high elevation with magnificent view. 
ws [sch (Charles) & Co... 0.30 0.30: | Twin Disc. Clutch. 2.2 7.67 4.33 | Tesr-reet gooet homme, &, sued Senant tenes, bars eds 
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nd biting Corp......0 220, 0.34 0.24 | Union Wire Rope........ 163 1.70 | S508 'Rortuut, “leo “taites” Washington, “New. brick 10- 
26 Weeks to July 27 | Vinco Corp... 2.0... 0.26 O15 | rem Gere cet act emintng oe: Tat 
i er eee 1.05 1.35 | West Coast Tel.......... 1.30 1.72 | apple orchard, full production, good markets—heavy 
24 Weeks to July 16 Whirlpool Corp. ea 2.30 2.90 — House alone werth double asking 
ears, Roebuck & Co..... 1.95 2.30 | Yolande Corp. ........... 0.09 0.13 | No. 3 sites 
. 12 Months to June 30 3 Months to June 30 Combination stock and fruit farm, excellent neighbo : 
worm ‘luminum Industries .... 1.71 0.88 | Claude Neon, Inc. ...... 0.32 ots mostly level oF slightly Tolling? S0-aere peach orchard 
es eT, Water Works... 1.09 0.28 | Miami Copper . ..... +i Week e, June house Yoeated high elevation, magnificent mountain, view. 
: er eee e sees f° 4 eeks to June : arn, . enan' ouses, % » 4- 
ngbeiMhickasha Cotton Oil.... 239 4.19 | Fleming Co. ............ 8.74 ...._|_ high ‘state "cultivation, well’ fenced. A moneymaker. 
lorox Chemical ........ 5.98 5.53 | Safeway Stores ......... 1.33 | Fae SY ae 
a ER ee ge Mow fo ey 3 | Stat em vey ot i 
lue of ranklin Stores ......... 1.67 1.55 C ae ce ’ : splendid §-room house, hot-water, ‘heat, nicely landscaped, 
Cor eee é : WEEE. kcacns..... Sa 922 | is wn, > 2 
at Mertd Industries 2.2... 2.48 1.75 | Flour Mills of Amer...... 0.54 1.25 | farare, large servant "quarters, tenant house, 2/8 mile 
ia emg on ee cl.26 = c1.64 | Giant Yellowknife Gold... *0.30  +0.13 | available values Albemarle. Price, $40,000. 

y the Pig 4 yg bdaris 1.94 1.80 | Lea Fabrics ............. 3.20 1.79 et ia Ga a laa . 
j aica Pub. Serv. Ltd... *1.54  *1.50 | Oak Mfg. Co............ 2.26 208 | ee SD ee ne a Pee 
> mail ‘aiser S . : highway, excellent meleierhesd. attractive 8-room house. 
Jower ME'Aigion ‘Apparel 22.27, i ~taeeene 134 78 | peach, orchard high state of euttvation. 7081 crop 18,00 

glon A 1 0.83 0.8 S 
1. gs Pro ra Ms 80 outh Atlantic ae 1.24 1.34 bushels. A valuable property with good revenue possi- 
he use gor eee 0.61 2.91 | United Board & Carton... 3.14 0.58 | Dilities, reasonably priced, $35,000. 
lanati Sugar ........... 3.17 1.45 12 Months to April 30 | Ne-.8 
famey, Mig. Sa lee 030 0.28 | Cable Blectric Prods..... 0.62 0.19 baths "ili elevation, wonderful. view, neoeeery” t= 
rock Meeasco Mfg. .......... 37 0.10 ompson-Starrett ....... D2.01 D0.04 | Years “of experien 
eo MitStates Steel & Wire. 10.77 7.94 6 Months to April 30 | auality mo to assist you in selecting your requirements 
¢D$0.21 ow Steel ee *1.90 *1.92 | Schulte (D. A.) Inc....... D0.10 D027 RAY W. WARRICK, BROKER 
| _ er Appliance cape « « 1.79 0.76 Canal - CROZET, VIRGINIA 
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Consolidated Laundries Corporation 





Holland Furnace Company 





Incorporated: 1925, Maryland, to semeeniete 15 established businesses. 
Omice: 122 Bast 42nd Street, New York N. ¥. Annual meeting: First 
Wednesday in April. Number of bi RE, (February 15, 1951): 1,627. 
ee 

Long term $1,166,839 
Capital = Ti 88 par) 347,700 shs 

Business: Largest laundry and institutional linen supply 
system in the world, serving more than 100,000 customers in 
the New York metropolitan area. Operating units include 9 
linen supply, 6 family service and 2 wholesale laundering 
plants, a dry cleaning and a diaper service division, and 20 
retail stores. Also operates rug and fur cleaning and storage 
services. In 1951, acquired anpeetent Cashman Laundries. 

Management: Progressive. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 1950, 
$809,597; ratio, 1.4-to-1; cash, $602,070; inventories, $1.4 mil- 
lion. Book value of stock, $16.37 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1926-28; 1930-33; 1943 to date. 

Outlook: Effects of keen competition, generally higher costs 
and narrower margins are being offset to a considerable de- 
gree by emphasis on the profitable linen supply service. 

Comment: Shares are speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


Earned per share.... $1.90 $1.58 $2.05 $1.79 $1.46 $1.91 $1.66 *$0.79 
Dividends paid 0.85 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.75 


23% 15% 12% 11% 12% 12 
13% 10 8% 8 9% 10 


*Twenty-four weeks to June 16 vs. $0.60 in same 1950 period. 





R. H. Macy & Co., Inc. 





Ineornorated: 1919, New York; established 1858. Office: 151 West 34th 
Street, New York 1, N. Y. ‘Annual meeting: Tuesday following second 
Monday in November. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1950): 
Preferred, 9,400; common, 20,300. 


Capitalizatien: 


Consolidated long term debt $27,000,600 
*Preferred stock 4%4% cum. series A ($100 par) 165,600 shs 
+Preferred stock 4% cum. series B ($100 par) 


100,000 shs 
Cemmon stock (no par) 1,719,354 shs 


*Callable at $107.50. {Callable for sinking fund at $100 ee — 
otherwise at $104 through 1955, $103 through 1960, $102 thereafte 


Business: Operates Macy’s (world’s largest) department 
store in New York City, with branches in Brooklyn, Park- 
chester (Bronx), White Plains and Jamaica, N. Y.; L. Bam- 
berger & Co., Newark, N. J., with a branch at Morristown, 
N. J.; Macy’s San Francisco; Lasalle & Koch, Toledo, Bowl- 
ing Green, Sandusky and Tiffin, Ohio; Macy’s Kansas City, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Davison-Paxon, Atlanta, Macon, Augusta 
and Columbus, Ga.; and Columbia, S. C. Also radio station 
WOR, and television station WOR-TV. 

Management: Experienced and progressive. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital January 27, 1951, 
$52.2 million; ratio, 2.5-to-1; cash, $9 million; U. S. Gov’ts, $6.2 
million. Book value of common stock, $37.06 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular on preferred stocks; on common, 
1927 to date. 

Outlook: Consumer purchasing power is the prime sales 
determinant although newer units in the system should result 
in an expanding volume. Thus, earnings should be main- 
tained at better than pre-war average levels. 


Comment: Preferreds are good grade, common a business- 
man’s investment. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended July 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share....*$2.23 $2.60 *§$4.59 *$2.71 §$4.89 §$3.57 §$3.35 {$8.11 
Calendar years 

Dividends paid J 1.60 2.60 2.20 2.50 2.00 2.00 2.20 


52 65 41% 39% 383 34 38 
31% «87% S80He:C«Ci«iO:C(iétk CEO 


“Revised by company to ‘‘last in-first out’’ inventory valuation. tAlso 1/10 share 
of preferred stock. §Before net loss (after taxes) on sale of real estate, $2.48 in 1946; 
credits $0.40 in 1948, $0.12 in 1949, $0.48 in 1959. {39 weeks to April 28 (ap 
mately three fiscal quarters) vs. $2.68 in same 1949-50 period. 
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Incorporated: 1938; established 1906. Office: 491 Columbia Avenue, 
Holland, Michigan. Annual meeting: Last Tuesday in April. Number 
of stockholders: About 4,000. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt 
Capital stock ($5 par) 


Business: Largest manufacturer of warm-air heating and 
air-conditioning systems, with strong position in the residen. 
tial field. Has about 600 sales branches throughout the United 
States, selling directly to consumers. Substantial amount of 
business derived by servicing existing installations. The com- 
pany also makes a complete line of oil and gas-fired equip 
ment and distributes accessories (thermostats, stokers, etc), 

Management: Has had long and successful experience. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1950, $13.7 million; ratio, 3.2-to-1; cash, $5.9 million; U. §. 
Gov’ts, $3.8 million. Book value of stock, $20.61 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments by predecessor company 190 
1932; 1936-37; on present stock 1938 to date. 

Outlook: Direct selling (principally for replacement), in- 
stallation, repair and service, renders company less respon- 
sive to new building trends than others, and operating re 
sults show a greater degree of stability. 

Comment: Stock qualifies as a businessman’s investment. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 =: 1951 


Earned per share.. $1. u $1.50 $2.21 $4.10 $4.48 $3.69 $3.53 190.04 
Dividends paid 1.25 1.50 2.00 3.00 2.75 2.75 18 


31% rit 31% Ft 295% 31 25% 
18% 20% 224 21% 21 20 20% 2 


*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1946. tSix months to June 30 vs. $0.72 ia 
same 1950 period. 





United Fruit Company 





Incorporated: 1899, New Jersey, acquiring established companies. Main 
, Boston 10, Mass. Annual meeting: Third Wed- 
Main Street, Flemington, N. J. Number of 
stockholders (December 31, 1950): 61,527. 


renanscird 
ine. ¢ term Non 
Capital By a DOE hepieeisiabataen di beetscsanieomaseeen 8,775,000 4 


Business: The largest grower and shipper of bananas, 
accounting for about two-thirds of total world output. Also 
one of the larger Cuban sugar producers, a grower and mar 
keter of cacao, coconuts and miscellaneous tropical fruits 
and manufacturer of Manila hemp. Owns and operates 3 
sugar refinery in the United States, an international tele 
graph system, 74 radio stations, about 1,500 miles of rail 
ways and the “Great White Fleet” of some 67 ships for pas 
senger, mail and freight services. 

Management: Aggressive and efficient. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31 
1950, $62.3 million; ratio, 3.0-to-1; cash, $27.0 million; U. § 
Gov’ts, $44.8 million. Book value of stock, $35.04 per share 

Dividend Record: Payments 1899 to date. 

Outlook: Demand for bananas does not fluctuate widely and 
this product accounts for the bulk of the company’s earnings 
Results should continue their relatively stable pattern, with 
growth potentialities in tropical agricultural experimental 
and development projects. 

Comment: Capital stock is of investment grade. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
je ended Dec. $1 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 = 1990 


Earned per share.. as 68 $2.15 $4.51 $5.37 $6.01 $5.45 $6.74 $3.2 
Dividends paid 1.08 1.33 1.67 3.50 4.00 TO 4.50 4. 

13 
55% ge% a 


40 5356 59 58% 
30 41% 44 

tAfter reserves for abnormal buildin 

tSix months to June 30 vs. $3.90 in same 1950 period. 


~ *Adjusted for 3-for-1 stock split in 1946. 
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costs, $0.80 each year. 
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Hamilton Watch Company 


The Western Union Telegraph Company 





Incorporated: 1892, Pennsylvania, acquiring an established business. Office: 


Lancaster, Pa. Annual meeting: Second Tuesday in April. Number of 
stockholders (December 31, 1950): Preferred, 767; common, 2,872. 
Capitalization: 

I Es I i wk dg ood So 6o.0c ceeds TKR soR ds vencag eden se neuen None 
*Preferred stock 4% cum. conv. ($100 par).................. 34,900 shs 
CE EE IE OU ago sivicaeisccesnddsiasicncecawansedone 387,019 shs 





*Callable at $102 through September 15, 1955; $100 thereafter; con- 
vertible into four shares of common (at $25). 


Business: One of the largest American manufacturers of 
quality watches, under Hamilton trade name. Also makes 
wrist and pocket watches. Holds interest in General Time 
Corp.; acquired Ralph W. Biggs & Co. (watch cases) 1951. 

Management: Experienced and well regarded in its field. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1950, $8.3 million; ratio, 4.5-to-1; cash and equivalent, $1.5 
million; inventories, $6.9 million. Book value of common 
stock, $20.19 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments; on common 
1916-1931, 1937 to date. 

Outlook: Strong trade position stands company in good 
stead in competition with Swiss imports. Special facilities 
for Government and defense contractors’ orders enable nor- 
mal output of civilian watches. 

Comment: Preferred is medium grade; common is above- 
average in a speculative group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


Earned per share.... $1.40 $1.12 $2.04 $1.79 °$3.25 $3.30 $3.45 $0.34 
Dividends paid ..... 0.75 0.95 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.15 6.75 
High ..cccccccccccce 16% 4 26% 19 14 18 14 15 
TOW ccnccscevcvcces 11% 15 17% 13 12 1l 11 13 


*After $0.81 ence plant replacement reserve. {Six months to June $0 vs. $0.14 


in same 1950 pe 








_.™ Southern Railway Company 





Incorporated: 1894. Virginia, as successor by reorganization of a system 

formed in 1847. Offices: 70 Pine St., New York 5, N. Y.; McPherson 

Square, Washington, D. C. Annual meeting: Third Tuesday in May at 
911 East Broad Street, Richmond, Va. Number of stockholders (April 16, 
1951): Preferred, 8,512; common, 11,124. 


Capitalization: 

Ce re rer Tree eer ere Cee Te $241,475,940 
+Peabereea stock 5% non-cum. ($100 par))..............00- 600,600 shs 
COE UE GW ON 60660 ceccnne Oss ensctivcccecctonuad 1,298,200 shs 


*Also guarantees dividends on 31,898 Mobile & Ohio stock trust certifi- 
cates (par $100). {Callable at $100. 


anas, 

Also Business: Main lines extend from Washington, D. C., to 
mar Charleston, S. C., Savannah and Atlanta, Ga., Mobile, Ala., 
ruits# and New Orleans, La. Branches extend to Memphis, Tenn., 
tes 44 and St. Louis, Mo. System mileage approximates 8,000 miles. 


tele Principal freight items are mine products and manufactures. 
rail To acquire Carolina & Northwestern Railway Co. and leases. 
pas Management: Well qualified by many years of experience. 


Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital December 
31, 1950, $19.4 million; ratio, 1.3-to-1; cash and equivalent, 
$53.3 million. Book value of common stock, $251.82 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments on preferred in 40 of past 57 
years; on common, 1924-31 and 1943 to date. 

Outlook: Company’s status has been improved in recent 
years by increasing industrialization of the South and wider 
crop diversification, but cotton prices and production and 
rate of textile mill activity continue to be important deter- 
minants of road’s traffic and earnings. 

Comment: Preferred is medium grade, common an improv- 
ing semi-speculation. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share..*$14.84 $10.24 $4.81 $6.85 $12.51 








$6.87 $14.94 $5.55 
. Dividends paid .... 2.75 3.00 3.00 8.00 3.25 4.00 3.00 3.00 
1358) WO cachdcate asada. oom 60% 65 se% 50% 41 51% 64 
59 Low OCR oRd.eca eden 32% 33 33% 25% 32% 46% 
puildin “Includes $3.92 postwar refund. tIncludes $4.18 back mail pay for pees beginning 
. 


February 19, 1947. {Six months to June 30 vs. $4.90 in same 1950 period 


)RLD SEPTEMBER 26, 1951 


Incorporated: 1851, New York; soquene Postal Telegraph in 1943. 
Office: 60 Hudson Street, New York 13, Y. Annual meeting: Second 
sep aero da April. Number of Class one stockholders (December 31, 


Capitalization: 

ACO rtd dtc cow ddae dea oo sadnnsexdedeanexxsas $61, 810 
Se nna ha aiadke ean edt avede wk sackeeeee 11, 386, 615 
WE A IN 56 re ciate enced duieseeseavncsans 1,230,144 shs 


*Upon complete conversion of ‘‘B’’ stock. 


Business: System comprises practically all domestic tele- 
graph business, except telephone company’s teletypewriting 
service. Operates a radio beam system linking New York, 
Philadelphia, Washington and Pittsburgh. Company’s Telefax 
(facsimile transmission) is growing and recent developments 
include a nationwide private wire system linking 188 banks 
and a television installation service subsidiary. 

Management: Highly regarded. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital December 
31, 1950, $20.6 million; ratio, 1.5-to-1; cash, $20.6 million; 
U. S. Gov’ts, $6.4 million. Book value of stock, $134.57 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1857-70, 1874-1932, 1936-37, 1940- 
45, 1948 and 1950 to date. 

Outlook: Industrial and military activity, extension of spe- 
cial services and increased mechanization account for 
higher level of revenues, with net earnings growth held in 
check by rising taxes and labor and other costs. 

Comment: Shares are of speculative calibre. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CLASS A STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


Earned per share.... $6.91 $3.61 D$9.01 $7.43 D$0.14 D$2.73 $7.26 *$3.45 
Dividends paid .... 2.00 2.00 None None 1.00 None pe 00 1.58 
High cccccccscccees 53% 56 53% 26% 26 24 47% 
TW ceveccscsceedce 41 40% 18% 17 15 13 19% 82% 


*Six months to June 30 vs. $2.61 in same 1950 period. D—Deficit. 








White Sewing Machine Corporation 





Incorporated: 1926, Delaware; established 1866. Office: Main and Elm 
Tuesday 


Streets, Cleveland 1, Ohio. Annual meeting: First in May. 
— of stockholders (December 31, 1950); Preferred and common. 
Capitalization: 

ge aioe A rh isa en gus dash enc descenedansacnaameees None 
*$2 ‘prior GUUNMNOED GIGER (SIO DEE) 5. 5 occ ec ccc ccesccccccnes 80,457 shs 
I IT OI agg oo vcd dada cadcdwetcnceneqascesqced 698,486 shs 


*Callable at $35. 


Business: Second largest manufacturer of electric and 
treadle sewing machines, mostly for household, dressmaker 
and alteration markets; also makes screw machine parts and 
miscellaneous parts. Products are distributed under various 
trade names, chiefly White and Domestic. 

Management: Experienced and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1950, $9.2 million; ratio, 2.7-to-1; cash, $1.7 million; market- 
able securities, $3.2 million; inventories, $7.4 million. Book 
value of common stock, $16.74 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular prior preference payments since 
1941; on common 1948 to date. 

Outlook: Sales normally reflect level of consumer incomes, 
but labor difficulties, material shortages and defense pro- 
gram restrictions have adversely affected sales and earnings. 
While essential military production improves current pros- 
pect, further downtrend in profits is to be expected. 

Comment: Both stocks speculative, common especially so. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK. 
Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1956 195} 


Earned per share... $0.23 $0.17 $0.53 $1.70 $6.12 $5.64 $4.96 $1.02 
Dividends paid ..... None None None None 0.37% 1.50 12.62% 1.50 
WR cecsccceccced 415/16 9 11% 8% 11% 16% 27% 23% 
TOW . ccecnccscediccs 2% 48/16 5% 4% 4% 9% 15% 16% 





*Adjusted for 100% stock dividend in 1950. tPaig 100% stock. 
June 80 vs. $2.52 in same 1950 period. 


tSix months to 
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FREE BOOKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead 
and without obligation any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be forwarded. 
Booklets are not mailed out by 

Financial World itself. 


Confine each letter to a re- 
quest for a single booklet 
giving name and complete 
address. 
Free Booklets Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD : 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 


Investor's Reader—A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include ‘The Stock Market," ‘'Busi- 
ness at Work’ and "Production Personalities.’ 
Sample Page of Charts — A leaflet showing 
six of over nine hundred stock charts with 
description of a graphic service. 

Continual Watching Service—A folder by a 
N.Y.S.E. member firm describing a compre- 
hensive method of portfolio management 
under which clients’ holdings are constantly 
evaluated, reports from outside sources sup- 
plied and special loose-leaf forms provided 
for easy reference. 

Electric Typewriter — New brochure on the 
pioneer electric typewriter, and its several 
features, which contribute to the efficiency 
of the secretary or typist. 

Selected List—Specific suggestions to improve 
investment patterns on a “war or peace” 
basis. Industries as well as companies with 
favorable prospects discussed by N.Y.S.E. 
member firm. 

Behind Your Investment—New booklet answer- 
ing questions about savings plans which afford 
consistent dividend incomes and reasonable 
safety. 

Protection of Vital Records—A business man's 
digest of facts on the protection of vital 
records, currency and other valuables against 
fire and theft. Illustrated. 12 pages. 

Dollars & Sense About Savings—A discussion 
of the place of mutual funds in the savings 
program of an individual with a view to 
increasing income, while. still 
adequate safety. 

Tax-Exempt Bonds for Average Investors— 
Municipal bonds have attracted increasing in- 
vestments from businessmen, according to a 
new 40-page pamphlet, which discusses tax- 
exemption features, income potentials and 
the safety of these obligations. 

Gift-Annuity Plan—A brochure on an unusual 
annuity underwritten by a leading charitable 
institution that offers special tax savings. 
Supervised by N. Y. State Insurance Depart- 
ment. 

Diversified Chemical Investment—Description 
of a seasoned mutual fund, specializing in 
chemical securities—unbroken dividend record 
since founding in 1938. 

Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24- 
page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 

Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation; 
guide for abbreviations, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 

Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of thirty-four basic 
industries—a 48-page brochure generously 
illustrated with appropriate charts. 
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Trade Indicators 


Electrical Output (KWH) 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity ) 
Freight Car Loadings 


Sept. 


7,146 
98.3 
829,391 


1 Sept. & 


6,795 
100.0 
732,908 


1951 


Sept. 15 
7,137 
101.2 


¥800,000 





" Aug. 29 
$32,916 
19,502 


{Net Loans 

{Total Commercial Loans... 
{Total Brokers’ Loans....... 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities 
{Demand Deposits 

{Money in Circulation 
Brokers’ Loans (New York City) 


{ 000,000 omitted. 


Federal 
Reserve | 
Members 
94 
Cities 


§ As of following week. 7 Estimated. 


Market Statistics — New York Stock 


Closing Dow-Jones — h 





Sept. 5 
$32,998 
19,586 
1,199 
30,752 
50,568 
28,262 
947 


Sept. 12 
$33,382 
19,842 
1,304 
30,722 
51,420 
28,216 
1,028 


Exchange 








f wey 
Averages: 12 


13 1 
30 Industrials 275.31 


276.37 276.06 
20 Railroads 83.31 83.61 84.45 change 
15 Utilities 


45.49 45.55 Closed 
65 Stocks 98.59 98.86 | 


15 
Ex- 


17 


275.09 
84.22 
45.46 
98.56 


‘ 


18 
274.38 
83.77 
45.54 
98.30 


< +, L 


1950 
Sept. 16 
6,449 
100.4 
866,207 

1950 
Sept. 13 
$27,735 
15,330 
1,315 
34,840 
49 269 
27,151 
1,056 


——1851—__-. 


High 

276.37 
90.08 
45.55 
98.86 


Low 
238.99 
72.39 
41.47 
86.92 





Details of Stock Trading: 
Shares Traded (000 omitted) 
Issues Traded 

Number of Advances 
Number of Declines 
Number Unchanged 265 
New Highs for 1951 90 
New Lows for 1951 9 


Bond Trading: 


Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average 
Bond Sales (000 omitted) 


13 

2,340 

1,173 
557 
351 


99.55 
$3,950 


1951 


2,170 
1,160 
430 





15 


| 
Ex- 
change 


478 Closed 


252 


62 
9 


99.47 
$3,030 


17 
1,830 
1,135 

379 
501 
255 
47 
8 


99.51 
$3,000 


18 
2,030 
1,146 

366 

520 

260 

46 
6 


99.43 
$2,600 





“Average Bond Yields: "Aug. 15 Aug. 29 


2.838% 
2.934 
3.436 
‘Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials 
20 Railroads 
20 Utilities 
90 Stocks 


* Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


Sept. 5 
2.824% 
3.190 
3.434 


" High 
2.951% 
3.304 
3.545 


6.55 
6.69 
6.11 
6.46 


1951 


—— 
2.616% 
2.876 
3.105 


The Most Active Stocks — Week Ended Sept. 18, 1951 


Closing, 


Shares 
Traded 
206,000 
177,600 
98,300 


Radio Corporation of America 

International Telephone & Telegraph 

Canadian Pacific Railroad 

Armour & Company 

Packard Motor 

Chicago Corporation 

Curtiss-Wright 

Consolidated Coppermines ...................4. 
Lockheed Aircraft 

United States Steel 


Sept. 11 


Sept. 18 
2436 
1854 
31% 
1034 

5% 
16% 
11% 
1234 
241, 
44% 


Net 
Change 

+1% 

+h 
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Earnings, Dividend Record and Price 


This is part 26 of a tabulation which 
will cover all common stocks on the 


New York Curb Exchange. 


Sherwin-Williams 


(After 2-for-1 split 
August, 1947) 


S,0e Corp. of Amer. 


Earnings 
Dividends .... 


id Ned 
eee 


Low 
(After 50% stock dividend High ... 
Low 


March, 1 
(After 2-for-1 split 
November, 1947) 
(Adjusted 50% stock div. 
February, 195 


Sick’s Breweries 


(After 4-for-1 split 
il, 1946) 
Silex Company 
Simplicity Pattern 


Singer Manufacturing 


Earnings 
Dividends .... 


Earnings 
Dividends .... 


Earnings 
Dividends .... 


Earnings 
Dividends .... 


(Adjusted to = -1 split Earnings 
951 


February, 1 


Dividends .... 


Smith (Howard) Paper oe 
(Adjusted to 4-for-1 split > ne 


September, 1951) 
Solar Aircraft 


South Penn Oil Co 


(After 2-for-1 split 
July, 1946) 


South West Pennsylvania 
Pipe Lines 


Southern Pipe Line 


Southland Royalty 


Dividends . 


Earnings 
Dividends ... 


Earnings 
Dividends .... 


jEarnings .... 
+Dividends ... 


Earnings 
Dividends .... 


Earnings 
Dividends .... 


High .. 
Low 


Earnings 
Dividends .... 


Earnings 
Dividends .. 


Earnings 
Dividends .. 


Earnings 
Dividends .... 


Earnings 
Dividends .... 


Earnings 
Dividends .... 


It is not a 
1941 1942 
84 
61 

i$3.92 

1.87% 


15 
8% 


ah, . 
PS. t 
Wut + 
thor: 


ry 
wn 
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oN es 
IFN. 6 OOOH 
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aA 
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Sexo e 


os 
PPemwm SS 
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w 
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mm oS 
A 


27 og PP 
we 


~~ 


Soa 


tf 
Sa 
te havens 
im to 
SON 


“I 
“eH 


A 
Ge UNS 
A 


25 
DS HUIS 


Nive 


Boo 


1 
m$0.97 
None 


1% 


A 
oO 
no 

Wn OV 


SN 
On ¢ 


5/16 
k$1.16 
None None 


5/16 5/16 
% % 
$0.02 D$0. 004 
None None 


¥% 
kD$0.25 


None 
3 3/16 


D$0. 63 3 
None 


Range of N. Y. Curb Common Stocks 


recommendation but a statistical record 
valuable for reference. Earnings and divi- 
dend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 


23 
a$0.57 
None 
4934 
37% 


$1.90 
1.75 
32 

28 
$2.25 


k$0. 39 
None 


1 

% 

$0. 62 
None 


1944 


-~72 
a$0.51 
None 
454 
40 


$1.81 
1.60 


$0.64 
0.50 


6 

3% 
m$0.07 
None 


/ 


2% 
k$0.31 
None 
1% 
9/16 
$0.04 
None 


1945 1946 1947 


157 
1.30 
73 

67 
i$7.08 
3.12% 


3744 


163 
16% 
$2.93 
0.58 


16% 
12% 
$2.27 
50.80 


0.60 
312 
250% 
$3.05 
2.40 
32 

24 
$1.19 
$0.25 


15% 
7% 
eD$1.30 


None 


454 
2% 
$0.88 
0.25 


4% 
k$1.65 
None 


234 

1% 
$0. is 
None 


None None 


1948 


76 
i$6.98 
00 


None 


47 
33% 
$4.98 
3.60 


s1% 


D$0. 01 
1.00 


10% 


4% 
D$0.12 
None 
4834 
36 
$4.83 
3.75 
4% 
2% 
mD$0.43 
None 
7% 
4% 
k$0.40 
None 
1% 


$0.02 
None 


h$0.. 49 
None 


36% 
25 


$3.80 
2:20 


18 
13% 
$0.11 
None 


6% 


D$0. 002 
None 


39 

26 
$3.44 
2.25 


3% 

2% 
mD$0.96 
None 
44 

3% 
kD$0.01 
None 

1 

A 

$0.04 
None 


SON 


3 

7 
tbo 
Gr 


534 

3% 
kD$0.13 
None 


ry 


33 
D$0.08 
None 


h—12 months to July i- 
-Paid in Canadian funds. t—6 menths to July 31. 


a—12 months to January 31, following year. e—i2 months to May 31. 
''—12- months to November 30. q-—Paid stock. s 
-9% stock dividend in 1949. 


k-——12 months to October 31. 
* Fiscal year changed. + Adjusted for 


12 ponte to August 31. 
—Deficit. 


lrimted by © J. O'BRIEN, Inc. 
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Tapping An Open Hearth 
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From a Scratchboard Drawing for Pittsburgh Steel Company by William Pen 


The tons of steel gushing from the open- 
hearth furnace above represents but a 
small part of the half-million-ton increase 
in steelmaking capacity that is steadily 
becoming a reality at Pittsburgh Steel 
Company. This increase means that fifty 
percent more steel will be made by Pitts- 
burgh Steel and channeled into strip and 
sheet, tubular and wire products for the 
defense of the free world and to serve our 
daily lives. 

A Program of Progress is making this 
expansion possible at Pittsburgh Steel. It 


is providing more iron from the blast fur- 
naces—more steel from the enlarged open- 
hearth furnaces—a new blooming-slabbing 
mill—a new continuous strip-sheet mill— 
other finishing mills and facilities are being 
improved and enlarged as well. 

Already the effect of this uncompleted 
expansion program is being reflected in 
the increased shipment of steel products 
from the works of Pittsburgh Steel. Each 
month records are being broken. Each 
month goals are being set even higher as 


the newly enlarged furnaces come into 
production. Each month Pittsburgh Steel 
moves closer to completion of its Program 
of Progress. 

The acceleration of steel production in 
this unit of the vast steel industry is typi- 
cal of the activity throughout the Nation 
today. Steel is needed for defense—steel is 
necessary in our civilian economy. The 
steel industry is determined to build so 
that all may have an ample supply of this 
vital metal. 


Pittsburgh Steel Company 





Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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